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[Illustrated by a perspective view 


HIS handsome edifice, which 


has been many years in ercct-. 


ing, and is not yet finished, is built 
chiefly of brick, and decorated ina 
style of great taste : but there is 
a dis roportion between the dome 
and t body of the building which 
must hurt the eye of every specta- 
tor. This defect might be con- 
siderably lessened by adding a pa- 


. Fapet wall, of afew feet in height, 


which would conceal the roof from 
the eye, and at the same time, ex- 
tend the height’ of the walls, to 
the apparent diminution of that 

'thedome. ‘The parapet wall 
might be pierced and ornamented so 
a8 to add symmetry, lightness and 
elegance to the whole. The rising 
ground, too, on which it stands, 
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the 


d ground-plan of the building. ] 
is happily calculated to aid the 
effect intended by the proposed 
addition : fora vertical cut might 
be made in the earth, at a proper 
distance from the structure, an 
drawn either around the whole, or 
along the front of it, so as to leave 
an haudsome terrace when the 
outer part of the hill should be 
renioved and made level with the 
streets, This terrace, ascended 
by a flight of steps, would give 
body to an edifice whose only con- 
spicuous defect is the want of it, 
and which, if assisted by the ad- 
ditions proposed, would doubtless 
reflect honour on the skill of its 
ingenious architect, and do credit 
to the munificence of a sister 
state, 


ReFrerences to the PLan. 


1. The upper house of assembly, near 45 feet square—17 feet high. 
2. Lower house of assembly, the same size as the upper house. 


-~ : . 
General court, 32 feet high. 
® The bar. 


Cou. Mae, Vol. LI. No. 2. 


-A. Thrones for the speakers. 
Vestibule, a cube of near 32 feet. 
Saloon, 32 by 40, with a view up the dome 111 feet. 
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7 and d. Stair-cases, continued up to the eae of the dee 


155 feet. 
g and 19. Committees’ rooms. 


II, 12,,13 and 14, Archives ;—land, general court) chancery cour 


and wills. 
15. Portico. 


1 


| 'The second story is nearly comparted as b low : 


Over Nb. 1. is the council-chamber ; over No. 2.}i3 the auditor's 
‘over the archives are repositories for stores and arms ; 5 alse 
in the arc, over the committee-rooims, are jury y-rooms.! 


chamber ; 


Height of the bufiding. 
From the plat ‘orm to the cornice, about - 
From the cornice to the top of the are, 


From the top of the arc to the cornice of the facade df the dome, 30% 
From the cornice to the band above the elij ptical window S, 


24; 
“* . * . + 
———This terminates thre view internally. ~ | - 1136 
i , 

From thé band to the balcony, . - 223 | 
Height df the turret, - ' 17% 
From the cornice of thé turret to thé floor of f the campanile, 6, 

Height of the campanile, - - 4if 
Height of the pedestal and acorn, - - 10 
Height, of the spire, - - 18 ; 
‘ 3 

Entire height, about - 200 

aD dF ; 

Feet. In. : ; 

’ . 

The dianleter of the Dome, at its base 40:0 | if 
Balcony, - 30:0 } ‘ 

Turret, - 330 ! . 
Campanile, e 10:0 } iN 
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REFLECTIONS on the Study of NATURE: Translated from the 
Latin of the celebrated LINNEUS. | 


[Cortinued from p. 6.] 


a our probation had beén the 
only objett of divine wisdom 
in forming the world, it would 
have been § sufficient for that wis- 
dom, which does nothing i in vain, 
to wt e produced an indigested 
chaos, in which, like worms in 
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a cheese, we might | ‘have indulg- 
ed in eating and sl¢eping : food 
and rest would then have been th 

only things for which we should 
have had an inclination ; and our 
lives would have passed like those 
of the flocks,whose orily care is the 
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Refiections on the Siudy of Nature. 


tification of their appetite. But 
our condition is far otherwise.— 
For the Author of eternal sal- 
yation is also the Lord of na- 
ture. He who has destined us for 
future joys, has at present placed 
us in this world. Whoever there. 
fore shall regard with contempt 
the economy of the Creator here, 
isas truly impious as the man who 
takes no thought of fururity. And 
in order to lead us toward our 
duty, the Deity has so closely con- 
nected the stuc y of his works with 
our general convenience and hap- 
piness, that the more we examine 
them, the more we discover for 
our use and gratification. There 
is no land so barren and dreary, 
that any one who should come 
there need perish with hunger, if 
he knew the bodies which it pro- 
duces, and how to use them pro- 
perly ; and we see constantly, 
that all rural and domestic econo- 
my, founded on the knowledge of 
nature, rises to the highest per- 
fection, whilst other undertak- 
ings, not deduced from this sci- 
ence, are involved in insurmount- 
able difficulties. 
The magnificence and beauty, 
the regularity, convenience, and 
utility of the works of creation, 
cannot fail to afford man the high- 
est degree of pleasure ; so that he 
who has seen and examined most 
of these, must the more perfectly 
admire and love the world as the 
work of the great Creator, and 
must the more readily acquiesce 
in his wise government. To be 
the interpreter of the perfect wis- 
om of an infinite God, will by 
him be esteemed the highest honour 
that mortals canattain. Can any 
work be imagined more forcibly 
to proclaim the majesty of its au- 
thor, than a little inacti e earth 


rendered capable of contemplating 


HSelfas animated by the had o% 
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God ? of studying the dimensions 
and revolutions of the celestial: 
bodies, rollingvat an almost infi- 
nite distance, as well as the innu- 
merable wonders dispersed by the 
Creator over this globe ? in alli 
which appear manifest traces of 
divine wisdom and power, aud the 
consideration of which affords so 
much delight, that a man who has, 
tasted it would cheerfuily prefer it 
to all other enjoyments. 

Nature always proceeds in her 
accustomed order, for her laws are: 
unchangeable ; the omniscient Gad! 
has instituted them, and they ad- 
nit of no improvement. 

It is so evident that the conti- 

nent is gradually and continnally 
increasing by the decrease of the, 
waters, that we want no other in- 
forination of it than what nature 
gives us; mountains and vallies, 
petrifactions and the strata of the 
earth, the depths of the ocean and 
all the various kinds of stones, 
proclaim it aloud. As the dry 
land increases at this day, so it 1s 
probable it has all along gradu- 
ally extended itself from the be- 
vinning ; if we therefore enquire 
into the original appearance of the 
earth, we shall find reaseuto con 
clude, that instead of the present 
wide-extended regions, one small 
island only was in the beginning 
raised above the suriace of tli¢ 
waters. 

If we trace back the multiplica- 
tion of all plants and animals, ag 
we did that of mankind, we must 
stop at one original pair of each 
species. There must therefor 
have been in this island a kind of 
living museum, so furnished with 
plants and animals, that nothing 
was wanting of all the present 
produce of the earth. Whatever 
nature yields fortheuse or pleasure; 
of mankind was here presented toi 
our first parents; they were there- 
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fore completely happy. If that 
re man was ob liged to ac- 

uire the Knowledge ot all these 
dhings in the same order, 
cording to the same laws of nature 
to which we are subject, that is, 
by means df i © external SENSES 3 
he must hafe taken a view of the 
nk ture, forrh, : and quali ties of each 
animal, in order to distin guish it 
by a suitable name and chaiacter : 
so that 
the first man, in this rarden or 
museum of{delights, was to ex. 
amine the aiimir able “works of his 
Creator. 

Among the luxuries therefore 
of the present < age, the most pure 
and unmixed is that afforded by 
collections of natural productions, 
In them we behold offerings as it 
were from dtl the inhabitants of 
the earth ; abd the productions of 
the most “dibtant shores of the 
world are pite ‘sented to our sight 


and ace 


and considetation : openly and 
without reserve they act ibit the 
various arm$ which they | carry 


for their defénce, and the instru- 
ments with Ww hich they go about 
their various} employments ; and 
whilst every} one of Seiki cele- 
brates its Maker’s praise in a dif- 
ferent manner, c ‘an any thing afford 
us a more innocent plea sure, a 
more noble of refined luxury, or 
one that charms us with greater 
variety ? 

To mar, made for labour, due 
intervals of relaxation are no less 
necessary, thah sleep is to the bo- 
dy when Sindee by watching ; 
and truly ad py may that mors 
tal be reckoned, to whom not hing 
affords amusement. He who is 
exhausted by the more weighty 
labours, has the greatest nerd of 
rest : but rest, not tempered with 
pleasure, heconies torpid insentibi- 
lity. The principal reward of 
labour, w hich the Creator ‘has 


Ww 
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the chief emp slo yyment of 


the wisdom of 
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granted to man, {is 


% . 
ieiure with} 
enjoyinent ; 
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and mortals general: 





lv exert their utmost efforts to. 
obtain it. 4 

Alinost all orth es have had! 
their favourite arias ‘ments to Tee» 


fresh them 
business. 
times, 


whe ni fation ied wi ith | 
ome of th enl, in early: 


when men Had scarcely left 


off e; atin g acorts, 11 nployed their ; 


leisure hours in fe: ptir ng and dane. 
ing, in games and luseless sports, 
wrestlings or othet public 
bitions, i hunting} parties, or in 
the ser voilnen ; but when 
the fie ran to fe ‘low with the 
riches oj Cer re s, thd sc lords of the 
earth sought for move refined Oras 
tifications ; - and at len th some of 
them have empl yeu their leisure 
hours in co Mecting | rature’s pro. 
ductions. Fame hag long celebra. 
ed the ~aseum of f the orand duke 

of Tuscany. The qteen of Portu. 

gal is at present enghyc red in mak- 
ing a collection. he kings of 
Spain have bestowee atten. 

tion and expeiice in this way than 
any other princes : bj their means 
the rich stores of America have 
been sought out arid examined, 
The muse uin of the king of Fra nee 
has scarcely its equal hi ithe world. 
The empress quee n pr Hungary 
has ordered all kinds of natural cue 
riosities to be bouphr for her. 

The parliament of Hngland hes 
Pp urchased th e ext ellent collecti on 
of sir Hans Sloane, and dedicated 
it to public use. The st rdthol- 
der of United Provi in a 
little before his death) fitted up a 
museum, at Leyden ; 1 d Peter I, 


‘ap 10s o} 


‘ 


Ss De 


the CES, 


ereperor of Muscovy" x has take 
care to buy up all the collections 
of this kind that he {could meet 


with, in order to enrich a museum 
with them at Pet ersburig. 

In manner the pleasure 
which results from coutenplating 
the Creat or in his 
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works, has been diffused over the 
globe, and has entered the palaces 
of princes. 

r august monarch, with his 
royal consort, are the first Swedish 
princes who have fostered these 
sciences. His majesty has adorn- 
ed his splendid museum in the pa- 
lace of Ulricsdahl, with a variety 
of quadrupeds preserved in spirits 
of wine, agreat number of stuffed 
birds, an innumerable quantity of 
insects and shells arranged in ca- 
binets ; not to mention the valua- 
ble herbarium, and the beautiful 
menagerie, in which living beasts 
and birds are kept. 

The queen has taken delight in 
collecting insects and shelis, as 
well as corals and crystals, from 
all parts of the world, and has or- 
mamented her palace of Drottning- 
holm with them so successfull5 ; 
that I doubt whether any other 
collection of the kind can be com. 
pared to it. Thus does this roy- 
al pair take pleasure in contemplat- 
ing the wonderful works of the 
Creator, and daily behold i 
asina glass, the sicns of | 
dom and goodness. 

As the manners and customs 
Which prevail in the world al- 
Ways take their rise in the courts 
of princes, as froma never-failing 
spring; whatever magnificence or 
Vallitv, “vhatever luxuries 
musements ; whatever conversati- 
On and opinions reign there, are 
for the most part diffused through 
the whole kingdon: happy is that 
people who may learn from their 
superiors to love the works of na- 
ture; inasmuch as they beget a 
Veneration for the Deity, 
the foundation of all economy and 

public felicity. : 
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I know not what to think of 
those people who can, without 
emotion, hear or read the ac- 
counts of the many wonderful ani- 
mals which inhabit foreign coun- 
tries. 

What principally strikes us a- 
greeably at first sight is colur, of 
which the good and great Creator 
has given to some animals a rich 
variety, far beyond the reach of 
human art. Scarcely any thing 
can equal the beauty of birds in 
general; particularly the brilliant 
splendour of the Peacock. India, 
indeed, boasts a number of fishes, 
whose painted scales almost equal 
the plumage of birds in beauty; 
not to mention the Indian fishes, 
Trichiurus Lepturus (Sword-fish of 
Brown’s Jamaica) and Zeus Vomer, 
whose brilliant white colour ex- 
cels the purest and most polished 
silver; or the Gold-fish (Cyprinus 
aureus) of the Chinese, which shines 
with such golden splendour, that 
the metai itself is by no means 
comparable to it. People of rank 
in India keep the last-mentioned 
fish alive in their apartments, in 
earthen vessels, as in fish-ponds, 
feed them with their own 
hands, that they may have some- 
thing to excite ‘admiration perpe- 
tually before their eyes. TheAuthor 
of nature has frequently decorated 


and 
ana 


even the minutest insects and 
worms themselves, which inhabit 


the bottem of the sea, In So ex- 
quisite a manner, that the most 
; } lee 1,,} i nal 

polished metal looks dull beside 
: - 

them. [he great Goicen 
le ‘RP, ~oc tre 
tle (B tprestis 


» 
HCC. 
ise 


gigantea ) of the Indies 


has its head s dded with orna- 
ments like precious . br Hie 
anit is the finest gold 1 the 
Aphrodita aculeata, ¥ ima the 


Rusrestis sle7Nt- 


This description is not so wellapplied to the Buprestis gigantea as to ed . 2% d 
or . : t * , = . yet ioe : ’ rhe read ay) 
formis ; for the head of the former is not remarkabiy brlis sant, while both | 

with jewels: but cven tis 


thorax of the latter may justly be compared to gold studded 
satmal must yield the pam to some othe: SPCCes of the san 





mec splenaid family. 
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sun-beams from the depths of the 
sea, exhibits as vivid colours as 
the Peacork itself, spreading its 
jewelled train. 

The difference of sive in differ- 
ent aniinals must strike us with 
no less astonishment, especially 
if we compare the huge Whale 
with the ‘almost invisihle Mite ; 
the former whilst it sliakes the 
largest ships with its bulky body, 
is itself a prey to the diminutive 
Onisci, and is obliged to ‘have re- 
course to Iparina brie, who sit- 
ting on its! back, free it from these 
vermin. 

We are 45 much amazed at the 
prodigious! strength of the Ele- 
phant and Rhinoceros, as: we are 


pleased with the slender Deer of 


Guinea (Cervas Guinensis) and the 
small Asiatic Goat (Meéchus pig- 
maus ) which are, in all thdir parts, 
like our Dcer, but ieee SO 
large as the smallest Lép-dogs: 
nature has jhowever, in the niin- 
bleness of |their feet, abundantly 
compensated them for th¢ small. 
ness of theilr sive. 

The great Ostriches of ‘Arabia, 
whose wines are insvflicient to 
raise their bulky bodies from the 
ground, exdite no less adipiration 
ihan the little Humining-birds of 
India, hardly bigger than Beetles, 
which feed pn the honey of flow- 
ers, like bd¢es and fics, aud like 
those animals, are the prey of or- 
dinary spiders; between which, 
and the latger Spider of Brazil 
( dranea avicklaris ) there is 4s much 
difference in the size as between 
the Humming-bird and the Os. 
trich. This great Spider often 
attacks the|largest birds, drop- 
ping on theit backs, by means of 
its web, from the branches oftrecs ; 
and while they vainly seekifor se- 
curity in flight, it bites them, and 
sucks their yhices insucha uwianner, 
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that they not gufrequently falk 
lifeless to the grquad. 
The singular fii ires of some as 
nimals cannot fall'to attract one 
notice. We wonilcr, with reason, 
at the angular appeudage to the 
nose of the Amer tear Bat: nor ie 
the short and sledder upper man. 
dible of the Wooljiecker less re.’ 
markable, the forty of the latter: 
being as unusual 4mong birds, as 
is among fishes ihe figure of the: 
American Fishing-Frog (Lophiy' 
Histria) which 1s} furnished with? 
feet, but cannot walk. Another’ 
kind of fish, howdver, Sidurns Cab! 
lichthys ) wien thejrivuiet which it: 
inhabits becomes ¢ry, has a pow. 
er of travelling ovr land tll it’ 
finds more copious streams. 5 
The Plaice, ikeiSole, and mai 
ny other fishes which constitute’ 
the genus of Pleurgarcies, although! 
the only animals Which have both? 
eyes onthe same sid of the head, : 
do not, perhaps, fastonish us so, 
much, being comunpn fishes, as the " 
horned frog of Virfinia (Ranacr sf 
nuta ) whose head iq irnished with (ff 
a pair of horns, atitlie ext remities : 
of which its eyes pre placed ; Its’ 
stern aspect caunog fail to strike 
with horror all v¥ho behold it. *} 
‘This animal is unabic, however, to 
mlove its eyes in Ciffcrent direce 
tions at the santejtiune, like the 4 
chamclion, who appears io have 4 
a power of contemp!ating at onc 
many distant abiek and of at 
tending equally to} all : at least, 
it certainly does nof live upon alt, = 
as many have repprted, but on 
flies, which it foltews with 18 ; 
piercing and sparki{ng eyes, tilit if 
has gotten so near jthem, that by 
darting forth its loge tongue they 
are instantly browght into ls 
mouth. While thg slender Avt- 
Bear (Myrmecophaga’ w hich has 0 
teeth, and which tle Creator has 
' 
} 
, 
: 
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gppointed to live upon ants alone, hill, collects the little animals, 


by coiling up its tongue like a 
serpent, and laying it near an ant- 


ended sed ae ES BSE GD Pode Peers Pes de 
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The following queries on the present state of husband 
tare in the United States of America, were proposed to the 


and devours them entire. 


[To be continued. } 







and agricul- 


“Phila- 


delphia society for promoting agriculture by the Abbé Tessier, of 
the academy of sciences, and of the royal medical society of Pa- 
ris, through the hands of monsieur de Marbois consnl of France— 
The only answer to them which the society has vet been favoured 
with, is the subjvined one, for which they are indebted to James 
Tilton, M. D. of the state of Delaware. 

The comprehensive and satisfactory manner in which this paper is 
written, has encouraged the society to publish it, with the queries, 


in hopes that qpialified persons will be found in a. 


state who will 


undertake the task, and furnish them with similar answers; by 
which it is conceived that not only the wishes of our agricultural 
friends in France will be gratified, but the state of agriculture a- 
mongst ourselves may be ereatly improved. 

Papers on this subject, addressed to doctor Samuel Powel Griffitts, 
Philadelphia, the secretary to the society, will be safely received 


and duly noticed. 


Philadelphia, February, 3, 1789. 
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On the present State of HUSBANDRY and AGRICULTURE im ..--+. 


IL. UATHAT is the latitide of 

the country, the length 
ofthe winter, the mean and ex- 
treme degrees of cold and heat; 
and, in general, what is its tcem- 
perature ? 

II. What is the nature of the 
Soil? Isthe mould or vegetable 
earth very deep? Upon what 
Kind of stratum does it lie? Is it 
upon clay, or what other earth? 


at 18 nearly the thickness of 


each layer P 
III. Do the cultivated crounds 
Produce a crop cvery year with- 
Out rest, or everv two 5 ears Sstc- 
cessively, or every second year 
only; or is the same ground cul- 
tivated many years before it is 
Permitted to rest? 
« Is manure much in use, and 


of what kind, new or rotten, cat- 
tle or fowls dung? Are horned 
cattle or sheep folded on the 
ground ? When dung is employed, 
what quantity is used upon an 
acre, or any square of a determin- 
ed measure ? How long are cat- 
tle folded on the same place ? How 
many head of cattle are folded in 
a place of a determined extent, 
and at what season is the grou? 
inanured ? 

V. Is marle in use, of what 
colour is it, or is it of two differ- 
ent colours? Which is the predo- 
minant one? In what quantity i” 
it employed, and what is the be- 
nefit of it? How long will it jast? 
Is not the earth or mud dug out 
of rivers or rivulets, or even sand 
according to the nature of the 
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soil, or rotiten sea- plants, or salts 
produced by the burning pf those 
plants, orjany other subtances, 
preferable to marle ? 

VI. How many square fathoms 
or feet are dontained in aniacre of 
Jand measute? What are the sub- 
divisions off that measure ?| 

Vil. What plants are general- 
ly cultiv ated, ist. for man’s food, 
ed. for catile and fowls, ad. for 
the arts? How long has the cul- 
tivation of those plants been in- 
troduced, atid how far does that 
culture extend itself in the! neigh- 
bourbood ? | 

VII. In |what order are the 
different kinds of grain ,sown? 
For instancd , does wheat precede 
barley or oats, or does buckwheat 
or hemp, Ke follow rye? 

IX. Are there different kinds 
of rye, wheat, barley, oats, flax, 
and what ari their distinguishing 
marks? To Which of these grains 
is the prefertnce given, and, which 
is the most rene e? 

X. What $eed is generally used 
for sowing ; is it of the growth of 
the country, or procured from 
abr oad? If the Jast, from whence 
is it procure Nin how many years 
is it neces ssar} to renew it? 

XI. If, for’ instance, the culture 
is begun by hwhe ‘at, how often i is 
the eround Pjoughed ? or, if it is 
cultivated byjhand, what todls are 
made use of } the spade, the mat- 
tock, the pitth-fork, 3" the hoe, 
or any othet ? How { deep, and 
at what seatons is the ground 
tilled ? 

Xll. Are ithe surrOws flat or 
high ; or, in! other words, what 
sort of plooghs aud harrows are 
made use of}? 





does the plobgh pass repeatedly 
along the mae furrow ? What is 
their hi eight # 3 
XII]. What is the season for 
sowing wheat, or any other grain ? 
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Are the furrows . 
made bya single plovghing, or “ 


ah eee tee» 


Is any preparatio ised to the»: 
seed previous to its being sown? , 
If so, what is the pr¢ >paration, why 
isit used, and w hatlare e its effects} 

ATW. ure the sceds covered by 
the ,iough, the hhrrow, or the 
rake;orhow?  }{ 

AV. How mu ich dy rheat, barley, : 
hemp-seed, rape-seal, 8 ke. is ge nee # 
rally sown upon ah acre ? Is it } 
sown by hand, ortwith any ma- 
chine ? When th e s¢eds are small, 
as rape-seed, is itivsual to mix 
them with sand or dshes to facili. : 
tate the sowing ? i : 

XVI. From the time the seed is ! 
put into the ground till it is ripe, 7 
does it require any more care? ; 
Is it necessary to ill it, to hoe, 
or to weed it; and how is that 
operation performéd, and with 
what instruments ? ; 

XVII. 'To what hejght do wheat, 
rye, Indian corn, » topacce, &e. &e. 
grow? 


XVIII. 


those plants blossom and ripen? 
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What precautions fave necessa- 4 


ry in gathering gy, carrying home, 
drying, securing ark preserving 
them ? 

XIX. What circimstances are 
most favourable tw tHe productions 
of the country ? Wha are the most 
hurtful either from} the air, the 
rivers, animals, or déstructive i- 
sects ? What are tht means nsed 
to guard against these inconve- 
niencies ? 

XX. Are there any plants that 
are noxious to the aah 5 ones, and 
to the seed in the grpund ? What 
are their common as} well as bo- 
tanical names ? How!are they de- 
stroyed or prevented] from having 

any effect ? 

XXI. Are the. different kinds 
of grain subject to any diseases! 
How are these diseasps indicated, 
and what means are! tused to pre- 


serve the grain from ithem ? ; 
; 


At what seasons do } 
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XXII. What is the common 
of the ears of wheat, rye, 
, &c, the thickness of the 
stalk at the foot, and how many 
in one ear? Gy. 
XXIII. Are artificial meatiows 
in use, with what plants are they 
cropped ? At what season and how 
often do they mow thein ? 
XXIV. Where are the ae 
; is it in barns or under sheds, 
or do they stack them without 
doors? How are those stacks 
made and secured against the in- 
jaries of the weather ? Can grain 
and hay be well preserved in 
stacks ? Is the grain threshed on 
the field, or in the barns? Is it 
threshed immediately after har- 
vest, or in the course of the year? 
XXV. How isthe grain thresh- 
ed; is it with a flail or with 
sticks, or ona barrel, or by the 
trampling of animals ? How is the 
fail or any other instrument for 
threshing made ? What are the 
reasons for threshing iunmediately 
after harvest, or deferring that 
operation till a later period ? 
“XXXVI. What is the common 


produce of a certain extent of 


ground in green or dry forage, in 
corn, grain, seeds, or any other 
Production ? What is the propor- 
tion of increase ? 

XXVII, How many horses or 
oxen ave used to a plough ? How 
tall are those Letasals > How much 
ground do they till in one day, 

the days are of a moderate 
length sandallowing the field to be 
ploughed at the distance of two 
miles from the farm house ? 

XXVIII. Allowing the fields to 

at the distance of two miles 

om the farm-house, how much 
oo can two oxen or horses 
OW or roll in one day ? How 
Many cart loads of dung can they 
“irry to the field, and what num- 
Cor. Mac. Yel. III. No. 2. 
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ber of sheaves can they bring 
home ? 

XXIX. What quantity of ground 
cana man sow or till in one day 
with the spade, the mattock or the 
hoe? How much wheat is he able 
to cut with a sickle ; and how 
much of any other plants can he 
mow ? 

XXX. Are the farm rents paid 
in specie or in produce ? Are the © 
ie let out on halves ? Do the 
cattle belong to the landlord or to 
the farmer, or is their increase di- 
vided between them ? 

XXXI. What are the corn mea- 
sures,their sub-diyisions, and their 
names and the weight of each? 

XXXII. Are the seeds and 
plants gathered in - - - - - 
of a good quality ? Wherein do 
they differ from those of the 
neighbouring states ; are they of a 
higher price and better sale? 

XXXIII. Is any preparation 
made use of for grain, seed, or 
plants, after they are gathered, to 
fit them for the use of men or cat- 
tle, or to be employed inthe arts ? 

XXXIV. Does the grain, when 
ground, yield much meal ? and 
what quantity for a determined 
measure ? Is the old or the eco- 
nomical mode of grinding in use ? 

XXXV. Are the flax, hemp, 
pulse, &c. better than in other 
countries ? 

XXXVI. In adistrict of a given 
extent, how many acres are sup- 
posed to be cultivated in wheat, 
rye, hemp, madder, or coleseed ? 

XXXVI. Does the country 
produce more or less grain than 
is necessary for its own consump- 
tion? If less, whence is the de- 
ficiency supplied ; if more, how 
is it disposed of ? 

XXXVIIl. Are there any ma- 
nufactures that employ plants, 
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used in arts, which grow in that 
country ? 

XXXIX. Doks the country a- 
hound with wodd, or is it covered 
with heath or fern ? Which are 
the most comrhon trees in the 
woods ? Are thd forest trees of a 
fine growth ? | | 

XL. Are there breeds of cat- 
tle, and of what kinds? Are there 
past: 1res to feed, and grass to fat- 
ten them ? Are. the ‘cattle stall- 
fed, and with what food ? How 
do they feed thent the whole year 
round P 

XLI. Do thev reed horses and 
mules ? We wish the persons to 
whom these uerfes may be pre- 
sented to give séme details rela- 
tive to the studs, the stallions, 
the decrease of hqrses and mules ; 


siden dendeednd LSD GOK >GOD GS ros pos pee pee pew 
For! the COLUMBIAN 
|MUSIC physically considered. 


HERE is aa a difficulty 
attending our medical re- 
scarcl Ics, Ww he n we ej are obliged to 
itroduce the influence of the soul 
le 9 account for the niedicinal opera- 
tions of any application to the bo- 
Ly. Dr. Cullen has said, with 
dy. Boerhaave, tli: at, when this 
is the ca » we may give it up as 
pert fectly . resolved" ‘for any medi- 
kim al purposes. i 
Howev er this assertion may be 
andenia! yle, as far ad it was oripi- 
bally intended, yek it must “be 
&ranted, that s ath | i} the establish- 
éd connection between the soul 
dnd the bedy, that whatever cause 
powerfull y affects the oile, the o- 
ther sy;npathives with it, and ij iS, 
in the end, oftent! ines proporti- 
ciaably affec ‘ted, lt is not iny 
ace, at ie 5 time, to enter deep- 
ly iato inctaphy sical irescarches, to 
shew why the mind thould be in- 
. 
! 
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and the reasons of sucht decrease } 


XLII, 


washed or not; 


We wish thdm also wp 
be so kind as to give sone details 
relative to the height a id 
of the sheep 


weight 


; to the (ite: lity, price 
and weight “of their w tol, eas 


and tc the mode 


of managing and nourishing them 
the whole year? 


XLII. At what agd do they 


sell their sheep or hor: ed cattle, 


horses, or mules, for wh: 


AtCVET Use 


they may be iutended ¢ ; What is the 
common price of those Apimals j iN 
good condition ? 

X LIV. What is the ordibsry food 
for men the whole year} tound! 
How do they y prepare it § Are the 
inhabitants vigorous or Weak, QC 
tive or slow ? ‘ 

[The Answers in our pest. ] 
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fluenced by the several caukes pro- 
ducing changes i in the haltits and 
terper ainents 


(vice versa, to shew how t 


13 frequ en athy 


canses, 


primarily } 


mind, 


diseases have taken, when we 
to apply the means of cure 


of the bogs 


subject t¢ 


which powerfull 


’ and 


1€ body 


these 
and 


tave their origitt in the 


it is not alw: ays necessary 
to follow the same courses 


lief; but 


which have a powerful 


it 


Ww hich 


e wish 
jot re- 


is certainly a’ in ruch 
shorter -,and oftentimes a mi Sch safe 
cr way, to attack them wh 
we find them; or clse, by afip 
aid and assistance to thesd parts 


never 
ding 


syn; pathy 


with the part labouring uncer the 
we may oiten pap our 
purpose where it wo tha 4 ye im 


dise seas Cy, 


possible to give direct relidf. i 


we can admit the doctrine ef the 


with ; 


>t 


\ ee 


over 


the whole s 


Stomach having a gener: al a 


vistems, 
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ase } ‘ 

) to end that the state of the mind has 
‘ails ‘a yemarkable influence over the 
ght ‘Stomach, and, vice versa, we shail 
rice ‘9¢ at no loss to account tor the re- 
her Vief of bodily pains being obtain- 


ied from well-applied conifort to 
the mind. 
 Weknow of many sympathetic 


ey aliseases, which are in themselves 
le, ymuch more gricvoas in their 
se symptoms than their idiopathy, 
he jand have theretore a more imme- 
1M ‘diate claim to the attention of the 
‘physician. 
d [am not of the opinion that 
! ‘our attention should be entirely 
¢ ‘spent in obviating the causes of 


diseases, as there are many, espe- 
wially of the chronic kind, which 
‘assume forms intirely indepen- 
lent of the cause which produced 
sthem. 

| There are certain passions of 
‘the mind (when they are any how 
xeited so as to draw all the o- 
sther faculties of the mind into 
itheir vortex, if I may be allowed 
ithe expression, which are calcu- 
slated to counteract their excess- 
'€5) that have a power to kill 
tand destroy—’ These passions have 
jal! their opposites, and the excess 
‘of either extreme will produce 
effects equally fatal :—I shall only 
slustance grief and joy, as being 
, Most pertinent to my purpose ; 
cmost of the other passions being 
jeither modifications of these, or 
possessing intermediate degrees 
‘ot either, or producing effects an- 
salogous in their consequences, At 
fan Intermediate space between 
uiese two extremes, the mind en- 
J9YS composure or serenity; and 
(the body may then be said to be 
only subject to its own functious— 
I am fully of the opinion, that the 
¢ Passions may be employed with 
; Propriety to obviate any excess or 
eitreguiarity in any of these ; and 
: that the proper application of 
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them has a power, equal to any 
thing we know of, to restore the 
balance to the animal system 
when disordered—It is an old 2- 
dage, ‘ that conceit will kill, and 
conceit will cure :’'—for instance, 
if a physician is happy enough to 
acquire the unlimited confidence 
of his patient, he shall oftentimes 
perforin wonders with that medi- 
cine which would have been per- 
fectly inert in the administration 
of another person as skilfully ap- 
plying it. ; 

The propriety of the passions 
of the mind, when called into the 
aid of the physician, being admit- 
ted,—thie next thing we have to 
enquire after is, What is the most 
proper manner of exciting them 
when necessary ? For several rea- 
sons, as shal] appear in the sequel, 
I would beg leave to recommend 
MUSIC. 

I shall give one instance of the 
happy change produced in the bo- 
dy, by the power of music. 

A dancing-inaster, who had 
long languished under a nervous 
fever, and extreme debility, had, 
for some time lost the power of 
speech ; and was labouring under 
sucha degree of torpidity and ge- 
neral prostration of spirits, that 
he had neither power nor will to 
make his wafts and complaints 
known. In this condition he was 
visited by his fidler, and was ob- 
served frequently to cast a lan- 
guishing wistful look towards a 

violin, which from the time he 

was taken with the disease had 

hung up in the room, as an useless 
piece ot furniture—'T he fidler took 
the hint, tuned the violin, and play- 
ed him someof those tunes which he 
knew had formerly delighted him 
much. At that critical moinent, 
when all his friends and the 
bye-standers thought he could 
not be long for this world, 
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the patient, afterihe had listened 
atteutively for some time, began 
to manifest the strongest appear- 
ance of joy, comp lacency and sa- 
| tistaction; and su¢h was the asto- 
| nishing effe ct which the music 
: produced, that it unlocked thie 
| powers of ‘his spetch!—he raised 
| himself up in his bed, and was a- 
| ble to acknowlege: his gratitude to 
his beneiactor. | 
Doctor Cullen go where makes 
| mention of the application of mu- 
sic, asa remedy, but inthe hypo- 
| chondriac diseases~He secms to 
‘object to the use of it here, on 
| account of the system being al- 
ready toohighly toned yas itis prin- 
cipally those of cdnfir ined melan- 
‘cholic habits who are liable to 
{this disease: and jas music is one 
of the most powerful causes we 
jknow of to produce > excitement m 
ithe system, it must certainly do 
tharm in such cz ans as well as in 
fall those where the disease as- 
sumes an inflammatory type—I nif 
prehend that music Wwou id not on 
y be useless, but very improper, 
ps in these cases, the nervous e- 
nergy being already applied in 
too great a abupdance to the 
hea art and arterial system, this, 
by stillheightening heexcitemeni, 
would ardently enctiease the mor- 
bid irritability ct’ the moving, 
fibre: but in cases of opposite 
hature, when skilfully applied, ] 
think 3 it follows, by}a very clear 
iuiduction, that it may be very use- 
tilly app lied. 
W hat Ihave principally to observe 
fi om the foregoing inductions 1s, 
| 18te "Phat the soul, being affect- 
eid j in a particular manner, has a 
power of producing! considerable 
changes i in the corporeal sy stem, 
| 2d. That these change 's have a 
tendency to produce excitement 
o¥ colapse of the nervous system. 
3d. That the p Teast re and emo- 
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tions produced by musip are ale 
ways of the exciting kin¢ 0 
qth 1» That there are cerpain CON. 
anton or temperaments of the 
nimal economy, more peculiarly 
cis posec ito receive delight rom mu- 
sic than ot hers ; and these lappre- 
hend,wiil senerally inner 
those of the sanguineous, <s all the 
circumstances favouring {this are 
found to have considerable influ. 
ence here; as youth, w arm ¢limates 
lax solids, lev ity, mobility, ae. 
5th. ‘That the tone deri¥ed from 
the app lication of music » dspecial- 
ly where it is not foamed to be al. 
ready in ACESS, 18 peculidrly cal. 
culated to give delight, tas will 
appear from a comb ination of the 
above enumerated circums{ahces, 
6th. That delight, inyall its 
modifications, unquestiona bly acts 
as a tonic, by its determining a 
greater quantity of the Acrvous 
influence into the body than: usue 
al.—-By this means it suddealy and 
remarka ‘bly quickens the oe 
tion of the blood ; a pleasing 
warmth, or glow, is thrown up- 
on the breast, which, wheh ‘n an 
exquisite degree, will ey en: excite 
convulsive motions of tranpport ; 
hence arises the necessity i) lave 
ing this power duly pro portioned 
to the wished-for eect, by; some 
skilful person who can judge when 
and in what quantity i‘ aiay be 
with propriety applied, as i! CX 
cessive excitements, of whktever 
kind they may be, are necessar ily 
followed with a lassitude aiid de- 


bility. ! 


“th ‘That the desired qu§ntity 
of excitement can be as¢ert ined 
in no manner, nor apport ioyed to 
particular cases W ith such rere Lille 
Ly, as by music. 

rhe passions which owe ft eit 
origin to music being all of the 
cheerfal. kin d, are peculiarl; tal 
culated to obviaie the excess pl' ‘all 
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hose which have an opposite ten- 
;as grief and fear, ihe lat- 
er being only a modification of 
stief, are of the sedative kind. 
Of this all military gentlemen 
gem to be well convinced, as it 
kelongs to their profession to en- 
gunter objects of danger and ter- 
ror. Music has with propriety, 
Wevery age that history or tra- 
¢ition has given us any informa- 
fon of, been universally connect- 
él with that profession ; and, for 
same reasons I have offered, it 
vems, in this case, to be indis- 
nsably necessary. 
‘It has been almost impossible 
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'N the rude ages of literature, 
4 the mind acquiesces in solid 
nse, expressed in unharmonious 

ction, An Ennius among the 
Romans, and a Shakespeare ainong 
the moderns, are admired for just- 
ss and sublimity of conception, 
though the style is ru gged and dis- 
cordant, The novelty of the 
fst literar productions causes so 
Sfrong a Pleasure in the reader’s 
mind, that he can perceive no- 
ba wanting to complete his 
Siustaction. His ear is unaccus- 
temed to tuneful measures, and 
tyr Want of better exam sles, feels 
@:Pleasure arising from ihe harsl- 
if numbers, Thus the vulgar 
a with delight to the bawling 
a of an itinerant singer ; while 
te refined ear of a connoisseur in 
nhusic must be soothed with the 
et warblings of an Italian. 

Ut succeeding writers find it 
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for me, in this thesis, to steer 
entirely clear of metaphysics : but 
I hope, as far as I have medcled 
with ikem, they will prove no ob- 
jection to my conclusions. Iam 
of the opinion, that music—when 
qualified with these circumstances, 
which, when combined with it, 
will concur in producing its happy 
cffects—will be found, if not su- 
perior, at least equal to any arti- 
cle we know to be made use of in 
the Materia Medica. ‘The cele- 
brated poet who has given us his 
Art of preserving Health, appears 
to have been firmly fixed in this 
opinion :— 


** Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expeis diseases, softens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poison and the plague ; 
. And hence the wise of ancient days ador’d 
One power of physic, melody and song.’ 


? 
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necessary, if they hope for read- 
ers, to adopt graces unknown to 
their predecessors. They find it 
difficult to add novelty to the mat- 
ter, because, in the course of a 
few ages, every subject is frequent- 
ly treated of, and consequently 
soon exhausted, Systematical wri- 
ters must, from their nature, con- 
tain nearly the same thonghts, 
connected in a sinilar manner. 
In all kinds of composition which, 
either from their particular na- 
ture, or irom their having been 
befere discussed, admit not of in- 
vention, if novelty is necessary, 
it must be soueht tor in the style 
rather than in the matter. An 
author who cannot add any thing 
new to the philosophy of a Bacon 
or a Newton, may yet deliver 
their thoughts in such a manner, 
may smooth their roughnesses, 

Ene their beauties with such 
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ornaments of diction, that his 
work may be wore read than 
those of the inventors, from whom 
it was derived. | Fontenelle and 
La Pluche are universally srudicd, 
while the sources from which they 
drew—the worksiof Bacoa, Boy!e, 
and Lockemare ieit a prey to 
moths and worms in some desert- 
ed library. 

The books which have united 


: delight with insttuction, have a!- 


ways survived those which had no 
other aimthanreal utility. Dul- 


‘ness only can pore over the unin- 


teresting page, where nothing is 


offered to soothe jhe ear and flat- 


| ter the imagination, Such study 
‘ resembles a journey over gloomy 
i deserts, where no sun-beam cheers 


| the way, no hospitable door in- 


: 


| 


Ee nee eee 


; 
? 


‘ 
‘ 
; 


| touched on dusty shelves ; while 


| Vites, no enchanting prospect al-. 


leviates the pains df fatigue. Ne- 
cessity alone can urge the trayeller 
over barren tracts and snow-topt 
mountains ; but he treads with 
rapture over the ifertile vales of 
those happier climes, where every 
breeze is perfume, and every scene 
a picture. Hence} in every repo- 
sitory of literature, we observe, 
that bulky tomes, replete with the 
profoundest erudition, are left un- 


| the more superficial, yet more pleas 

{ing productions arr perused with 
‘wonder, and committed to memo- 
iry by repetition. | It is indeed a 
: melancholy serene that those 


‘immense works of 
; ‘ce . 
‘cost the labour of! a life, which 


earning, which 


| were produced by rhany an aching 
‘head and palpitating heart, an: 
'by which immortality was to be 
lacquired, are at last consigned to 
joblivion, because itheir authors 
shave neglected to tombine exter- 
‘nal beauty with intrinsic value. 

, Every species of composition 
‘has some end in vitw, which if it 
does not accomplish, it {alls short 


; 
' 
' 


- ; 
of due perfection. The brid of alf 
historical, rhetorical, and poetical 
works, is to please as vp as to 
instruct. If auv one of these does 
not comprehend every Imode of 
pleasing which is consisttrt with 
ts kind, it is faulty. | Upon this 
lea, the advocates fot rhyme, in 
Engtith verse, rest thir arm- 
ment. Khbyme, say thty, judi- 
ciously conducted, gived an ad: 
ditional power of pieasirf: to the 
natural inherent charms of poetry. 
It is not to be rejected as h Gothic 
ornament, invented by monkish 
barbarism, and continues by bi- 
gotted acherence to casted + but is 
to be adopted and admirrd as an 
improvement even on classic ver- 
Sification. In the hands qfa Dry- 
den, or a Pope, it soothe 
with a cue hardly equailed by 
a Virgil : and thougl no jhdicious 
critic can join Voltaire ix censur- 
ing Shakespeare for not Adopting 
rhyme, because rhyine is absurd in 
conversation, whether dramatic or 
convivial ; yet every ome iaust al- 
low, that the poems of Pope would 
lose much of their beauty, should 
they be deprived of rhynfe; even 
though the subject matier Were not 
to undergo the least ee 
We should indeed still fd, as 
Horace says on anothey ofcasion, 
the scattered Jimbs of a ctismem- 
bered poet; but we showldrinfalli- 
bly lose all those graces which re- 
sult from harmony and projfortion. 
The bare matter, however fuit the 
thoughts and forcible the feason- 
ing, would not give the fauthor 
the reputation of a great poet: 
‘The same remarks may! be, trans- 
ferred to prosaic compositidn. We 
shall seldom listen, unless the ear 
is charmed while the mind bis con 
vinced. It is not enough th dring 
the stone from the quertf, 2” 
form it into a regular pilejin 0 
rude state in which it was produ 
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dby nature, It may indeed, 
wever rough and unshapen, at- 
rd a shelter in necessity, and 
grve all the purposes of conunon 
whe 5 but will not strike the eye of 
the ger with wonder, till 
tae chisel in the master’s hand 
shall have called forth each latent 
amity, added the festoon and the 
winthian foliage, and united 
lace with strength. 
itis well known, that the first 
cympositions of the most celebra- 
wi writers were poetical. The 
fyalty of imagination is the first 
: Tioplay: itself in the human 
The ardour of youth, too 
wd to be restrained by frigid 
riles, loves to indulge in all ihe 
ligence of poetry : but as ihe rea- 
: wers ripen, they be- 
cue enabled to cd the sal- 
i fancy, which, perhaps, of 
Itt gradually grows chaster and 
mre correct. At this ad: anced 
Wud, the mind descends from 
the heights of poetry to prose. 
Itthowever insensibly communi- 
oar ofthe graces of the art 
Wich it has relinguished, to that 
which it assumes. A vein of po- 
vtisal ore will be discerned not 
ea inthe thought, but in the 
swe; which, though it will not 
‘Into the faul: of real metre, 
Wie Recessarily flow in such ca- 
¥©2 a8 a poetical ear shall cic- 
tage and approve, 
Wolearned readers among. the 
ras, seldom attend to the 
8 of harmonious composi- 
Me Af they are pleased, they 
knbw hot whence their pleasure 
aes. Attentive to the matter 
raMer than the manner, they 
me perhaps, think an author 
ah employed who should write 
28 treatise on the art of tuning 
“riod. They would be surprised 
. informed, that one of ihe an- 
ie critics has.acquired immortal 
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fame by perfecting an art which is 
conversant in sound rather than in 
sense, and which, in their opinion, 
is unimportant. Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus, however, owes more 
of his reputation to his Treatise 
on the Structure of Words, than to 
any other of his works. Alter so 
excellent a model in Greek, it is 
justly matter of wonder, that no- 
thing of this kind has been at- 
tempted with success in the Eng- 
lish language. Cicero has attri- 
beted an acs to harmony of 
period, which experience only can 
prove to be real. A sentence of 
no more than five words was re- 
ceived with universal plaudits, 
though, as the author confessed, 
their whole merit consisted in the 
skilful collocation.  ‘Transpose 
bur a single word, and the effect 
will be entirely lost. In his ele- 
gant Dialogues on the Character 
of an Orator, he has entered into 
a curious disquisition on the sub- 
ject of prosaic numbers, and seems 
to require in an oration, an ex- 
actness of metre almost equal to 
that of verse. ‘The subject is cer- 
tainly curious, and this great rhe- 
toriciar, as well as orator, has 
treated it with precision ; but as 
the guantity of Latin words is as- 
certained by rules very different 
from the analogy of modern lan- 
guages, the strictures of Cicero 
have no otherwise contributed to 
harmonize the periods of our wri- 
ters, than by suggesting the beau- 
ty and expediency of prosaic mo- 
dulation. 

Bat if his precepts have not 
much inflaence in giving this fi- 
nishing grace to compositions In 
ovr language, his example may 
communicate to them the most 
captivating melody. His caden- 
ces are almost as pleasing to a sus- 
ceptible ear as a regular irae of 
music. So necessary did he cecim 
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the justness o} this observation. 


But whoever would trace this 
harmony to its jorigin, must be 
to the (Greek writers. 
Their numerous expletives, which 
occur in every page, are used al- 
il up chosins in 
the cadence, and to render the 
Some 
critics have, indedl, attempted to 
point out the signification ofevery 
particle in every, passage ; but 
their ill success,: after all their 


referre 


most solely to 


harmony full and} ‘perfect. 


diligence, isa coifirmation of the 
truth of the preceding position. 
Plato’s periods; are the models 
of Cicero. A godd ear, on a cur- 
sory comparison ofa few sentenc- 


; 
! 
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it to satisfy the sense of hearing, 
that he often adds a synonymous 
and unnecessary word to complete 
the roundness of his period. ‘To 
accuse an author; of Cicero’s fame, 
of using words {merely for the 
sound, may perhaps surprise him 
who is not convdrsant in his wri- 
tings ; but the recollection of ‘a 
few passages wil] immediately in- 
duce those, who dre well acquaint- 
ed with his workg, to acknowledge 


es, cannot but observe how well 
the Roman orator has; imitated 
the Greek philosopher.) ‘It may 
be reasonably conjectuged, that 
one cause why those jandient wri- 
ters, who have come dewn to us 
entire, survived their epicen 
raries, who once rivalled them, 
might perhaps be, thatithey ex. 
tended their attention beyond the 
copiousness of matter ard solidi- 
ty of sense, to pleasing s¢und and 
modulated cadence. © 1 

If the writers of the prbsent age 
excel those of the past in jany par- 
ticular, it is, perhaps, in ¢he num- 
bers or harmony of thei# ¢ompo- 
sitions. A common writer will 
now exhibit a greater varicey of 
musical cadences in his h’s‘y pro- 
ductions, than is to be iouind in 
the most finished pieces ‘of old 
English writers. Many ;cclebra- 
ted productions of latd times, 
which are chiefly indeltted for 
their fame to harmony of period, 
might be enumerated; Hut their 
well-known merit rendets addi- 
tional recommendation and ap- 
plause superfluous. 
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“ Nasce teipsum.” 
T is au almost jnvariable pro- 
pensity of humdn nature to see 


view those failings! in others, with 
which we ourselves are most deep- 
ly affected; and thence we are 
said to see the iaults of our neigh- 
bours, through the magnifying, 
.aud our own thrgagh the dimi- 
‘nishing end of thd glass,—which 
renders that divinel and figurative 


er be 
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VANITY, | 
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in a very conspikuous point of 


Know thyself. 


exhortation, so pertinent * thou 
‘fool! first cast the bean} Gut o 
‘thine own eye, and theh ‘thou 
* shalt see clearly to take the 
‘mote out of thy brother’ eye.’ 

Ido not pretend, that 1 miysel 
m clear of the failing whidh I de- 
sign here to expose 4 but ifthy any 
means I can induce others to | self 
examination, they will cettainly 
detect the error ;——whiich i¢ the 
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fest step towards a reformation. 
ethis reason I have chosen for 
motto—*Know thyself.’ Per- 
the foregoing introduction 
ene be-applicable to a disserta- 
thon any vice; but the parti- 
cilarsubject’ of these remarks is, 


’ sifnot the most heinous 
io the most universal in its 
ipfluence——I mean en 
? Vanity isa passion which has 
ditmned itself through every nati- 
qi of the earth, from the polished, 
ie polite European, tothe most 

of the American tribes ; 
the sage Asiatic,to the un- 
tivated African; from the mo- 
fen his throne, to the men- 
ucant at the gate. High and 
low, rich and poor, male and fe- 
Wale, bond and free, black and 
Yyhite—all, in a higher or a lower 
» partake of this foible :— 
sh can it be otherwise ? 
it-was froma vain ambition 

fhat our first parents were expell- 
¢lthe delightful retreats of a ter- 
*sstrial = :-— ye shall be as 
[Gods owing good and evil’, 
vere the enticing words: which 
yindled the fire of vanity in their 
s!——and it would be well 

their posterity, if their ambi- 
tton extended more towards the 

Nequisition of knowledge. 
ps clusive, however, of the idea 
a original depravity, vanity ap- 
ears at present, to be the illegi- 
simate offspring of self love; ille- 

mate, I say, for self-love, no 

: 28a passion given to man 
to secure his happiness, and guard 
am against evil; but it frequent- 

Sts its bounds, and connects 
pself with unwarrantable objects; 
and the result’ is a spurious pro- 
action, If self-love was given 

man, for wise purposes, sutely 
fe must have been prostituted to 
ithe father of lies, since vanity 
: Cou. Mac. Vel. LI. No. 2. 
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is the offspring ; for ] have some- 
where heard the same person sty- 
led the father both of vanities 
and lies—-and if so, they must be 
nearly related. 

I have asserted above, that all 
classes, characters and sexes, are 
tainted witha vain imagination :— 
I shall endeavour, now, to sup- 
port the charge. 

The fair sex are generally ac- 
cused of possessing a much fare 
share of vanity than the men. Bes 
fore we accede, however, to this 
accusation, it will be proper to 
investigate the character of man, 
and examine the spring of his ac- 
tions in general—for the most, 
though not ail of them, will, it is 
presumable, be found to origi- 
nate in self-loveand vanity. It— 
and I presume it will be granted, 
that some of his actions are virtu- 
ous, and that vanity isa folly; it 
necessarily follo.vs, that such ac- 
tions do not arise from vanity, un- 
less we allow folly to be the pa- 
rent of virtue. ‘That all ovr ac- 
tions do not arise from self-love, 
the parent of vanity, is allowed by 
good critics, and by all writers 
on moral ethics; and that among 
our virtues some are selfish, and 
some are social—The social, then, 
spring from thenoblest principles, 
and issue in the noblest ends— 
This, Imust premise, is my own 
sentiment; lest I be accused of 
misanthrophy, or charged with 

imputing more folly and vanity 
to man, than in truth he is charge- 
able with. 

[ have already mentioned a mis- 
take of which those who treat up- 
on this subject are guilty. namely, 
that of annexing much the larger 
portion of vanity to the Jadies. I 
do not say the ladies are entirely 
free from it; no, I would not do 
them so much er nor devi- 
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ate so much from my former as- 
sertions ; yet, methinks, if any 
class is excuseable, it is that of 
the ladies ; and, of all mortals, 
the gentlemen have the least rea- 
son to accuse the fair sex of vani- 
ty, since it is; wholly for their 
sakes the ladies jare inspired with 
it. Why does the charming Be- 
linda decorate her lovely person 
in the most becoining manner, but 
to gain the particular attention of 
Mirandus ? Why does Florella 
with such assiduity adjust her at- 
tire, and consult her mirror for 
whole hours together, but to excel 
Belinda in every ¢xternal grace, in 
hopes to attract the eyes of Miran- 
dus and induce the melodious ac- 
cents of his tonghe to flow in blan- 
dishments of he andadoration ? 

I do not deny that the ladies 
frequently pay their devoirs to 
their toilettes, with a determina- 
tion to outshine, if possible, all 

| their female acquaintances ; but 
‘ why do they desire this }—Is it 
not toappear lovely in the eyes of 
| their counterpart? Without doubt 
it is. Iam not so ill-namr’d as 
to suppose it is ever done from 
motives of mer¢ envy to each 
other, as some Have maliciously 
: suggested ; but, on the contrary, 
Tam free to own! the obligations 
we owe them for: their assiduity 
to pleaseus. This is the primum 
| mobile in them ; and we shall be 
; justly chargeable with ingratitude 
}if we censure them severely for 
‘a failing, of which we are the 
| source, 
: Let us now take! a view of the 
{most polished natibns of Europe ; 
jlet us pay a visit!to the court ! 
\ We shall see the pémpous monarch 
vassuming titles, an addressed by 
‘appellations which alone belong 
ito the Deity ! Whiat but vanity 
‘prompts them to be pleased with 
ithe base adulation b those fawn- 
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Vanity. 
ing sychophants, who devate then 
even to the Heavens, th the insuly 
of common sense, andithe breach 
of decorum, by ascrilting virtues 
to them, of which they are totally 
devoid ? What, but tnsufferable 
vanity, induces them do keep vy 
that farce of etiquette, {which dis- 


tinguishes the monarch! of almost’ 


every court in Europe ? Indeed, 
we hear of a certain }sovereign 
who, in a great mess dispens- 
es with it, and who, iny/réportion 
as he acts with rationality, main- 
tains true dignity, and i esteemed 
one of the most illustriohs princes 
of the age. a 

O ye sons of liberty } ye free- 
born Americans ! let jot that 
bane of domestic happingss, that 
supporter of luxury, apptoach the 
courts of our federal building : let 
it not exalt the senator dbpve the 
free citizen, by a self-ishportant 
dignity, or imitation of patrician 
pride, the product of vansty! 

If we descend from the Ipmiedh 
to the courtier, from the eet 
td the ’sguire, from the squire to 
his texant ; we shall find them all 
in adegree tainted with the Yoible. 
Vanity prompts the courtier to 
ape the king ; the placenk.’ acts 
the courtier to his depdndants, 
with the affected dignity} of roy- 
alty ; the steward swells with m- 
portance when he parade@ in his 
lord’s coach; and the very me- 
nial assumes an hauteur, yu pro- 
portion to the rank and oplence 
of his master. If we investigate 
the characters of many of the: pro- 
fessional gentlemen, vanity jis still 
conspicuous here. ‘The divie,who 
preaches himself, and not ns mas- 
ter ; who aims at populkr ap- 
plause, and pays more attention to 
the manner than the matter) 3s i0- 
fluenced by vanity. ‘The; physi 
cian who, with aspect graye a 
look demure, and a sign#ficant 
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Sem, quotes his Galen and Hyp- 


ipocrates, and with hard high- 
3 ing words and quackish nos- 
his Greek derivatives of 
cs, &c. discovers his va- 
whilst his charlatanry serves 


sits 
a only to gain but to raise the 
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confidence of his patient, and at- 
tract the admiration of nurses and 
visitants, of quacks and mounte- 
banks, who plume his vanity by 
looks of wonder and silent plau- 
dits of his profound skill— 


f ¢ And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder grew, 
f! ¢ That one small head contain’d the whole he knew.’ 


Perhaps the gentlemen of the dar, 
fn the display of their professional 
gilities, though not exempt from, 
gre less actuated by vanity than 
fae love of something more solid 
fothetouch. ‘The mines of Peru 
ove them more eloquence 
‘aan the magic of praise: yet I 
ould not be so unjust as to deny 
whem a share, since confidence is 
i) Mecessary to them, and at the 
sume time so nearly allied to va- 
ity. We shall next follow the 
ero into the field of honour, where, 
yxcited by ambition of acquiring 
ty, he faces death and braves 
ery danger ! Undoubtedly some 
ve been actuated by a love of 
ircountry, by a love of liber- 
ty! Yes—we can give a recent in- 
Kance in the illustrious W asH1NG- 
om, and in many others who have 
sught in freedom’s cause, during 
Me late glorious struggle : but if 
We take a collective view of the 
World of heroes, how many shall 
find prompted by the vanity of 
raving their names blown and 
fesounded through the brazen cla- 
tion of fame, to the various habit- 
able parts of the globe. “Tis va- 
ity that equips «he coward with 
aj burnished sword, and decorates 

4am with military insignia. 
put vanity is not the attendant 
f modern swords only ; those of 
aacient date knew her attachment, 
probably those to come will 

We) no less of her power. 

i Under the four great monar- 


thics of Chaldea, Persia, Greece, 


ye 





and Rome, she flourished. Nebu- 
chadnezzar is an instance of the 
first, manifested by his own lan- 
guage: ‘ Isnot this great Baby- 
“Jon, which I have built for the 
‘house of the kingdom by the 
‘might of my power, and for the 
‘honour of my kingdom ¢’ What 
else were all the ensigns of royal- 
ty, the gay attire ‘dati glitter- 
ing tinsel of the Persian court, the 
gilded chariots and gaudy train 
of Darius, but the offspring of va- 
nity. 
The triumphal arches, car, and 
pompous processions of Alexan- 
der, Paulus Emilius, and others, 
were conducted by that adored 
goddess. ”Twas she who reared 
the Egyptian pyramids ; and the 
name of vanity was written in 
most indelible characters upon 
those lofty edifices which Rome ex- 
hibited in her greatest glory : 
’twas vanity who promised to ex- 
tend the Roman arms and Roman 
butcheries over the face of the 
then known earth :—’twas vanity 
who excited that people to invade 
the liberties of others that their’s 
might stand alone, upon the false 
basis of their amor patria. 

But why do we search among 
the ancients, and those who move 
in higher spheres ; since it is evi- 
dent our own age abounds with 
the worshippers of vanity: they 
may be’ seen in every class—-the 
rich and the poor, the brave and 
the cowardly, the saint and the 
sinner. The opalent are at varie 
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ance who amobg them shall be 
thought the mopt wealthy, while 
the por are ne less solicitous 
how best to congeal their poverty ; 
the ccavard affects the point of hio- 
nour with the btave ; and the hy- 
pocrisy of the simmer is aping the 
sanctity of the saint, for the sake 
of shining in his particular pro- 
fession. My Lely, decorated in 


the newest fashion, aud desirous of 


displaying her elegant suit, ap- 
pears at church om sundays— 
through vanity. | The fille de cham- 
ére, dressed in hér mistress’s cast- 
off silk, parades iat the same place 
through the same principle : while 
thousands ‘rob t&e belly to adorn 
the back.’ 

As few are willing to acknowledge 
the influence of vatiity ; so with ma- 
ny, in those placps where they are 
best known, jis more nicely veiled ; 
but trace them into astrange'place, 
and immediately the idol goddess 
assumes the reins+-" They were ex- 
tremely intimate with the first 
characters of the! place they left.’ 
If at any time Conseguentius hap- 
pen tooverhear the chit-c nat of a 
knot of greatmen,hs he passes them 
in the street, he ‘is sure to retail 
it in scraps among, the first strange 
company he fall} intomas if it 
had been addressed to himself~ 
‘ His excellency teld me so,’ &c, 
| Ifhe has called upon a person of 
{ eminence to seek employment, per- 
| haps in the most shenial occupati- 
| on, and has been permitted to s2- 


a 


\ tisty the cravings of hunger in the 
i kitchen or larder—-* He had dined 
| with his honour, such and such a 
i day.’ If he takes; a seat in the 
| Stage— this travelling in common 
ivehicles is so didagreeable that 
{tale Shall be the {last time—— 
‘He wishes he had made use of 
ibis own carriage ;'but is in hopes 
\his servant will meet him with it! 
ife'can’t bear to mix with people 


~ 
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of all ranks.’ ‘Thus ‘ih vani 

makes him wish to aypétar what 
he in reality is not: bit ithe ears 
of the ass will peep through the 
lion’s skin. Nothing but the 
unaccountable vanity of man could 


prompt him to those pretensions: 


of universal knowledgetand abili- 
ties; for few men are willing to 
acknowledge their igngrance or 
inability, in any point ; tbat, with 
the fox in the fable, dtciine the 
grapes, because they @r® sour, 
Hence, many devoid of literary ace 
quirements, are often ttmipted to 
impose themselves upon'the igno- 
raut, as sublimely learied. Pe. 
dantry, I am convinced; is below 
the man of real eradifion ; but 
those dabblers in lang%age and 
science are ever spouting the pro- 
ductions of others, and pquirting 
forth scraps of Latin'an(l Greek; 
which perhaps they are Incapable 
of construing, having only, parrot- 
like, learned them by rot¢. When- 
ever [hear a man displaying his 
knowledge in this way, 4nd upon 
all occasions, I generally set him 
down for an ignorant, word, pe- 
dantic coxcomb. I might} proceed 
to show the influence of ‘vanity 
even upon the tawny sons of Aime- 
rica and the shining bjacks of 
scorching Africa, the inllabitants 
of the torrid zone and the frigid 
sons of the polar circles } but as 
iny motto is, Nesce teipsum, aad since 
they are never likely to, peruse my 
lubrications, nor, in congeatiene 
profit by my pen, I will donclude 
with this exhortation—-{Let us 
who enjoy the light of scieénee and 
the means of improvement endea- 
vour to conquer vanity wperevet 
we can detect it, and reguiate out 
actions by the first princip;e of al 
social virtues, the golden rule, 
‘to love our neighbour ns we love 
ourselves,’ ; 
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What i 
na : A singular Species of FOLLY in the DUTCH. 

the ys 1634 a violent passion for and the merchant his commerce— 
ould ‘A tulips appeared in Holland, and strange ! the lawyer forgot 
ie sand soon spread ayer the United how to plead :—in short, the in- 
ay Netherlands, where itacquiredthe fection pervaded every order and 
5 Mignified title of the tulip-trade. condition of life. All were employ- 
vith it engaged the attention of all ed inthe tulip-trade, or, in other 
the eet for sper full years. ‘The words, the new business of raising 
a farmer lost siglit of his plough— and vending handsome tulips! Such 
is tthe mechanic neglected his art— was the frenzy of thetime, that 

| to ; The Vice-Roy would seli for (tho’ a great price, to 

nO» i be sure, for a Vice-Roy ) £-250 sterling. 
Pe. | Admiral Lietkeens would often command - 440 

OW : Admiral Van Eyk - - - 160 

vat : Grebber was cheap at - - 148 

nd i) Schilder - ° - . 160 

‘Os : And—Semper Augustus might now and then be had, as 

ng | a bargain, for - - 550 

i Such sums for such things would which before would command 
c i" ar incredible to this age, if £.509, would not now bring five 
: if e fact were not too well cstab- guineas. 

. 2 toadinit of adoubt. Ir is said that a single city in 
; ia 1637 a collection of tulips Holland had, in the course of those 
: -elonging to Wouter Brockhols- three years, traded fora million 

‘menster, was sold by his execu- sterling in tulips. 





ors for a sum equal to £.qeoo. 
A fine Spanish cabinet, valued 
re miwen, and £,-300 in cash, 
3 given for a Semper Auoustus. 
é Three other Semper Augustuses 
;prought a thousand ponds a- 
jPlece ; and the gentleman who 
Sold them refused tor his parterre 
+1500 a year for seven years ;-— 
ae thing to be left as found in 
i © Parterre, only reserving to the 
-€38€e, during that term; the en- 
sa ease of those precious flowers. 

Another person cleare¢d in the 
(course of four months £.6000.— 
SAll these sums are in sicrling mo- 
imey, m 

lehe t lenoth a check was put to 
:* € frenzy, by an order ‘of state, 
invalidating all contracts made 
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jM the tulip-trade ; so that a root, 
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The childish folly of the grave 
and frugal mynheers, during this 
remarkable period, cannot be bet- 
ter illustrated than by a story 
which was often told, and always 
believed at that time. — 

« A burgomaster having pro- 
cured a place of great profit for 
his friend, a native of Holland, 
declined some generous offers of 
recompence from the latter: he 
only requested to sec his flower- 
garden—whica was readily grant- 
ed. Two years afterwards the 
same centleman paid a visit to his 
benefactor, and, walking in the 
burgomaster’s garden, recogni- 
zed there a scarce tulip of great 
value, which the disinterested 
magistrate had before clandestine- 
ly taken from the garden of the 




































































The Old Bachelor. 


other. ‘The promoted friend now home—tore up his Hower. ‘ 
became frantic |with rage—threw den and was never heard of 
up his place, which was werth more!’ i 
a thousand a | year——returned — Cit riosus, 
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quently been —“y inted; Inow —and these, I trust, you'l) think 
request you would be so kind as sufficiently important to interest 
to listen tomy perplexities: and, your humanity, when rblated—I 
should you insert them in your shall mention some particulars 
miscellany, I havelafaint hope that which have frequently ddded to 
they will, in soe instances, be my distress ‘ian notwithstanding 
remedied. Ihave lately read the conplaints 

I shall first inform you that I ofa fellow-sufferer, whoj{I grant 
am an advocate fdr celibacy, hay- is deserving of commigeration, 
ing, from an eatly derrothatisa I expect he will allow, that 
on the theatre of life, taken dis- my anxieties have a mor? alarm- 

ist at the married state, frointhe ing cast thanhis own. The good 
‘intolerable noise and petulance of lady with whom I now live has, I 
about a baker’s dozen of squalling suppose, read the story! cf the 
(brats, which a motherly old wo. preservation of the capitol of 
\man, with whom aad lived, in- Rane by the cackling of: reese, 
\truded upon the neighbourhood. and entertains an opinen that this 
)My nerves being remarkably irri- sagacious species must prpve Va 
‘table, lam possessed of more than luable servitors ; having bpd two 
ia common degree ‘of sensibility, of them for a long time,! which 
und have, in cons¢quence, many she reveres as highly ab e‘er the 
Hifficylties to contend with, which conscript fathers Tid : thesk occu. 

ffect me more seridusly thanthey py the back-range of the’ hoiise, in 
vould my acquaintance in general. joint-tenancy with three of four 
When any untowartlaccident per- small pigs which are kept {o'con- 
tlexes me,1 am obliged to retire sume the offals : the former fre- 
to my chamber ; and often the vi- quently alarm me in the night, and 
rating of the peniulum of the their noise is as grating ang disa- 
«lock throws my whole frame in- greeable as the cry of fire in 4 
to such tremor as to;lay me under blustering season. I neefl not 
the disagreeable nectssity of stop- insist upon the nerve-irrifating 
jing it—which generally brings sound of. a variety of Nurehieag 
“an old house fr by head,’ as_ toys, which my landlady, ha$ put- 


eek ‘ 
To the: Eprror of the CoLumsian Macazink. h 
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, Pte a 
AVING repeatedly offered casions, rates me wtih mercy, j 
my complaints to the public, and ridicules the action as a fit of é 
‘ through various ‘chaunels, in ex- the hyp, in which my fellow. ‘ 
( pectation of claiining their sym- lodgers are sure to join fer 
( pathetic attentibn, and as fre- © Among my numerois grievances 
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the saying is ; for jay landlady, chased for her little childres}; 00F 
who has no feeling upon these oc. on the scraping of the eldest boy 
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bn astrum-siram,or fiddle, as he calls 
ix, made by himself of a dried stalk 
uf maize ; nor on the inconginence 
“f our tabby cat, which I $bserve 
{s also a source of uneasiness to 
iny brother batchelor—butjto pre- 
tent which every expostiilation 
has proved fruitless. [he srreech- 
tag of the parrot, and dull: mono- 
Say of the robin’s whistle, might 
he borne with, by calling in phi- 
bpsophy to my assistance ;;but so 
short is the interval from; other 
tienes of woe, that there is not a 
Possibility of fortifying the mind : 
‘o that I el no ther prospect of 
#lief, than by thus frequerjtly re- 
wonstrating against the causes of 
#1 my ills, unless 1 can prevail 
upon the family to break ihe toys 
ey light the fire with ; them, 
crown a and makea pot+-pye of 
fol and bob ; which, in my judg- 
went, would be the best manner 
of ene of them. But even 
tien, mr. Editor, my gri¢vanccs 
Would be more than human nature 
¢in bear ; for in the nelghbour- 
hood there is an office or fendez- 
vous for chimney-sweeper$, who, 
erly every morning (at an hour 
When ’tis almost death to be dis- 
tirbed) destroy, by their vocifera- 
ted yells and dismal orgi¢s, that 
rpose I should otherwise: enjoy, 
aad make my life miserable in- 
éved, 

(1 am sorry to remark, that in 
yur MAGAZINE of last month, 
stch of my fellow-valetudifarians 
as dare venture to point out the 
ifs of life they have to dontend 
with, are, by a fanciful dyeamer, 
stigmatized with the epithets of 
wnakers and grumbletonians ::really, 
this Is discouraging ; but; I hope 
hy remonstrances will at least 

éve some effect with yurself, 
aid, by securing your com{nisera- 
ton, prevent our being laughed at 

fu ? 
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It is no trivial circumstance, be- 
lieve me, to be pestered with the 
various and discordant cries of a 
populous city. The outré cla- 
mours of the salop-man and the 
tinker who frequent our neigh- 
bourhood, often throw me into a 
fit of the hypochondriac, though 
to this hour 1 am unable to under- 
stand their meaning. As many 
others suffer equally with myself, 
from the early and frequent alarms 
of this dissonant all clamorous 
pair of street-disturbers, it im- 
pels me to come forward and soli- 
cit your influence. But should 
this fail, I must petition, asa dere 
nier resort, the honourable assem- 
bly now sitting, to grant the poor 
fellows a pension, and thereby 
free the reputable corps of valetu- 
dinarians from so intolerable a 
nuisance. 

When you add to this recital that 
a trunk-maker, who carries on his 
business next door,at dawn of day, 
takes up the hammer and keeps 
time with the noisy chimney- 
sweepers, from anaffected charac- 
ter of industry, I am confident you 
will feel for me, and allow that if 
I had the patience of Job my whole 
stock must be exhausted : yet my 
miseries do not end here, for when 
his hammer is at rest our servants 
begin their daily operations. My 
chamber is on the second floor di- 
rectly over the parlour : here 
their morning devotions to the 
deity of riot and noise commence : 
the tables and chairs are dragged 
over every part of the room ; and 
when I am called down to break- 
fast, [ approach this sanctum 
with dread, tho’ defended by a 
warm morning gown, lined with 
flannel, and my woollen socks over 
my slippers A wet hearth 
threatens me with a mortal cold, 
and deprives me of a comfortable 
fire at my morning’s meal.— 
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My only hopelof comfort lies in 
the infusion of @ few drops of lau- 
danum.in my lst cup of tea, to 
guard against the lownesss of spi- 
rits, which wobld otherwise suc- 
ceed these continued and succcss- 
ful attempts te deprive me of 
refreshment in the morning. 

At certain pemiods, on particu- 
lar days of the week, when I have 
but just snatched a hasty repsst, 
and taken up my favourite author, 
with the fall expectation of en- 
joying a few mofents undisturbed 
by the fire side, } am forced to de- 
camp, by the introduction of the 
ironing board and a large basket 
of wet linen. Qn. these days. of 
confusion, instead of being fur- 
nished with something palatable 
at dinner, which might make a- 
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Oaths, 


treat from the hearth, the ol 
scraps of yesterday are'dished Up; 
and from this meal I 4m obliged 
also ta fly with préciphtation, to 
make room for the) cotinuation 
of the morning scene, t 

‘Thus, mr. editor, dikturbed jp 
the night, I wish for the return 
of morning, but meet {with dis. 
asters in the course of the day, 
which induce me to retire to my 
chamber, without any qther hope 
of comfort than that ¢ome kind 
genii would interpose the'r influ 
ence and put a stop to sijch scenes 
of distress ; and if opiates.are ne 
cessary to check this strange pro 
peusity to disturb valetidinari- 
ans in their morning | repose; ] 
freely offer the whole hupply of 


one year’s laudanum in thb possess 
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IX discussing this question,] shall 
first mention! the objections 
| to oaths, which ‘are founded in 
' reason; and, secondly, the objecti- 
‘ ons to them whtich are derived 
i from the precepts and spirit of 
| the christian religion. 

| 1. Oaths produkean idea in the 
‘ minds of men, that there are sawo 
kinds or degrees of truth ; the one 
intended for comnion, and the o- 
ther for solemn octasions. Now, 
| this idea is directly calculated to 
| beget a want of reverence for the 
: inferior kind of truth; hence men 

, are led to trifle with it in the com. 

; mon affairs of humpn life. I grant 

ithat some men wil} tell the truth, 

{when urged to it |by the solemn 
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formalities of an oath, wio would 
not otherwise do it: But this 
proves the great mischie of oaths 
in society ; for as men arg called 
upon to speak the truth 99 sma 
in common life, to owe fe are 
called upon to sqwear to it,twe have 
exactly 999 falsehoods} to 
truth told by them. Hof exten- 
sive, then, must be the mitchief of 
this great disproportion petweet 
truth and falsehood, in alf the af 
fairs of human life! It is wreng 
do any thing that shall cyecte a 
idea of two kinds of truth, ‘There 
is a scale of falsehoods ; byt truth 
has no degrees or subddifisions- 
Like its divine author, it ix an & 
ternal uuchangeable UNIT, 
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(4, The practice of swearing 
iaecording to human laws,) appears 
‘to be the cause of all /profanc 
‘sweating, which is so wniversal 
camong all ranks of people! in com. 
mon conversation; for if there 
‘are two modes of speaking the 
“trath, it is natural for mei to pre- 
‘fer that mode which the jlaws of 
‘pur country have entitled to the 
first degree of credibility: hence 
‘men swear, when they wish to be 
‘believed, in common convérsation. 
¢ 3 Oaths have been minitiplied 
;upon so many trifling otcasions, 
‘that they have ceased, in a great 
‘degree, to operate with any force 
japon the most solemn ockasions : 
‘hence the universal prevhlence of 
perjury in courts, armies and cus- 
;tom-houses, all over the world. 
‘This fact is so notoriows in Ja- 
.maica, that a law has lately been 
;passed in that island, which: re- 
‘quires a bond of £.200, ihstead of 
yan oath, from every captain that 
centers his vessel in the custom- 
thouse, as a security for his vera- 
icity in the manifest of his cargo, 
jand for the amount of his duties 
to the government. 
;, Reason and scripture (when per- 
'fectly understood) are never co#- 
‘trary to each other; and revelation 
(from God can never give a sancti- 
Onto that which is so evidently 
“absurd, and unfriendly to the in- 
iterests of human society. Let us 
: proceed then to examine the bible, 
} and here we shall find, ther oaths 
{are as contrary to the precepts and 
; Spirit of christianity as; they are 
to sound reason. 
Before | mention cither the pre- 
Be or the spirit of the gospel, 
; Which militate against, oaths, I 
‘Shall mention a few of the cases 
Of Swearing which I find upon re- 
Cord in the new tesrtinent. I 
‘shall first mention the precedents 
Cot, Mac. Fol. -J/i, No. 3. 
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in favour of this practice, and 
then the precepts and precedents 
against it. 

The frst precedent I shall pro- 
duce, is taken from the example of 
the devil, who addresses our Savi- 
our in an oath, in Mark vy. 7. 
*«« What have I to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou son of the most high 
God? [ adjure thee dy God that 
thou torment me not.” 

A second precedent is taken from 
the example of the high priest, 
who addresses our Saviour in an 
oath in Matthew, xxvi. 63. “I 
adjure thee,” says he, just before 
he consents to his death, “by the 
living Ged, that thou tell us whe- 
ther thou be the Christ the son of 
God.” It has been said that there 
was noimpropriety inthis mode of 
expression, ocherwise our Saviour 
would have rebuked it:--but let it be 
remembered, that he stood before 
the tribunal of a high-priest, asa 
prisoner, and not as a teacher; and 
hence we find he submits in silence 
to all the prophane insults that 
were offered him. 

Peter furnishes a third example 
in favour of swearing. ‘“* And a- 
gain he denied” (says Mathew, 
chap. xxvi. 72.) “with an oath, 
I know not the man.” It would 
seem from this account, that a 
bare affirmation was so characteris- 
tic of a disciple of Jesus Christ, 
that Peter could not use a more 
direct method to convince the 
maid, who charged him with be- 
ing a follower of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, that he was wot a christian, 
than by having recourse to the 
Jewish and pagan practice of ta- 
king an oath. : 

Herod furnishes a fourth in- 
stance of swearing, in Mait. XIV. 
7, when he promised to give the 
daughter of Herodias whatever she 
should ask of him: she asked for 
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} 
John the baptist’s head in a charg- 
er; the king répented of his ha- 
sty promise; “ nevertheless, for 
the oaths sake,’ and them which 
sat with him at meat, he com- 
manded it to be piven her.” Here 
it is evideat he would have viola- 
ted a common ‘promise. But if 
commun promises are not held 
sacred, we binding, there is an 
end of a great portion of truth in 
society, and of all the order and 
happiness which arise from it. 
‘To secure constant and universal 
truth, men should swear always, 
or not ai all. 
A fifth precedent for swearing 
; we find in the xix!of Acts and rgth 
| verse. ** Then certain of the vaga- 
bond Jews, exortists, took upon 
| thein to call over them which had 
evil spirits, the name of the Lerd 
| Jesus, saying, we ddjure thee, by Je- 
\ Sus whom Paul preacheth. Audthe 
jman in whom the evil spirit was, 
‘leaped onthem,andjovercame them; 
80 that they fled opt of the house 
naked and wounde#l.” 
The /ast precedeyt for swearing 
that I shall mention, is the one re- 
ated in Acts xxiii; 21st. It con- 
rains an account of forty men who 
fad bound themselves, hy a sath, 
fot to eat or drink, until they had 
killed saint Paul. It would seem 
that this banditti knew eaeh other 
Rerfecily, and that they would not 
act together under the form of a 
cpimon obligation. | The occasion 
indeed, seems to require an oath. 
Ty was an association to commit 
murder, Iam disposed to suspect 
that oaths were introduced origi- 
ginally to compel men to do things 
tliat were contrary to justice, or to 
their consciences. | 
In mentioning the prec 
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36, 37» should alone ul the 

Ree ** Swear no? atall, ne. 

ther by heaven, for t ‘is God’y 

throne; nor by the earfh; for it js 

his footstool ; nor by‘Jérusalem, 

for it is the city of the aeat king, 
Neither shalt thou swear by thy 
head, because thou canst not make 
one hair white or black. But le 
your communication be po yea; 
nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more 
than these, cometh of evil.” 

I know that these wort ste said 
to be levelled only against profane 
Swearing in common conyersation; 
but this will appear improbable, 
when we reflect upon thd frequen- 
cy and number of oaths which were 
admitted by the Jewish ‘institu: 
tions, and that the princ'pal part 
of the discourse of our} Saviour, 
from whence that passagelis taken, 
is intended to shew the cofruptions 
or imperfections of thosq institu- 
tions, and the superiority of the 
gospel dispensation over them, 

There is a peculiar meaning in 
the reason which is givett for the 
prohibition of swearing in this pre- 
cept, viz. that any thing mre than 
a bare affirmation, cometh io evil. 
Yes, it came originally ffom the 
universal prevalence of falsenood in 
society ; but the christiar religi- 
on, by opening new sources of mo- 

ral and religious obligation, and 
by discovering more fully tle veau- 
ty and rewards of truth and de- 
formity, and future punishigent of 
falsehood, has rendered the pbliga- 
tion of oaths wholly unnecéssary- 
They comported with the {ceble 
discoveries of the Jewish, ahd the 
numerous corruptions of theme 
religions ; but they are unneaessary 
under that full and clear mpnifes- 
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aie 1 Ps and tation of the divine will }which 
precedents that are té be found in is contained in the 
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tagainstswearing wife should not be suspecte¢.— 
ng striking passage,tak- With how much more propriety 

erses 34,35, should this be said of the veracity 
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ofa christian, than of the chastity dence were more necessary, than 
of the wife of a heathen emperor. they were to establish the truth of 
‘Bvery time a christian swears, he the resurrection of our Saviour, as 
“exposes the purity and truth of his on the truth of this miracle depen- 
iveligion to suspicion. “ As for dedthe credibility of the christian 
-you, Petrarch, your word is suf- religion. But in the establishment 
ficient,” said the cardinal Colonna, ofthetruth of this great event, no 
‘inan enquiry into the cause of a oath is taken, or required. The 
‘riot that had happened in hisfami- witnesses of it simply relate what 
“ly, while that celebrated poet was _ they saw, and are believed by all 
lamember of it; and in which he the disciples; exceptone, who still 
‘exacted an oath from evéry other remembered too well the prohibi- 


“member of his family, not except- tion of his master, swear zo? at all, 


sing hig own brother, the bishop of to ask for an oathto remove his un- 
iLuna. ‘The same address should be _ belief. 
made to every christian, when he _It is worthy of notice likewise, 
sis called upon to declare the truth, that no preposterous oath of of- 
‘ You believe in a future state of fice is required of the disciples 
irewards and punishment—-you pro- when they assume the appostolic 
‘fess to be the follower of that Be- character, and are sent forth to 
jing who hasinculcated a vegard for preach the gospel to all nations. 
itruth, under the awful considera- How unlike the spirit of the gos- 
ition of his omniscience, and who pel are those human constituti- 
ihas emphatically styled himself the ons and laws, which require oaths 
iTRUTH.” Your word, therefore, is of fidelity, every year! and which 
- sa ficient, appear to be founded in the absurd 
.. Anobleman is permitted, by the idea that men are at all times the 
‘laws of England,todeclarethetruth guardians of their own virtue. 
‘upon his bsneur. The profession of There can be no doubt of 
j christianity is declared in scrip- christians having uniformly refus- 
jture to be an high calling, and ed to take an oath in the first ages 
‘christians are said to be pricfs and of the church: nor did they con- 
, kings, Strange! that persons of form to this pagan custom, till af- 
: such high rank, should be treated ter christianity was corrupted by 
! with less respect than English no- a mixture with many other parts 
 blemen; and still more stvange!.that of the pagan and Jewish religions. 
| Persons possessing theseaugust ti- There are two arguments in fa- 
; tles, should betray their‘illustrious vour of oaths, which are derived 
: birth and dignity, by conforming from the new testament,and which 


3 
toa practice which tends so much remainto be refuted.--1st. st. Paul 
uses several expressions in his e- 


istles which amount to oaths,and 










: to invalidate the truth and excel- 
i 


lency of their religion. | 
It is very remarkable, that in all 
the accounts we have of the inter- 


| Course of our Saviour with his dis- 
; Gples, and of their subsequent in- 
, tercourse with each otlier, there is 


LD At Ae Rn yi si 


+2. a 


NO mention made of a single oath 
being taken by either of them. 

_ Perhaps there never Was anevent 
in which the highest deprees of evi 


; 


even declares ** an oath to be the 
end of strife.” It was the charac- 
ter of st. Paul, that he became all 
things to all men. He circumcis- 
ed as well as. baptized Jews, and 
proves the truth of revelation by a 
quotation from a heathen poet. 
Oaths were a part of the Jewish 
and pagan institutions—and, like 
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several other feremonies, for 


some time, continued to reiaim a 


strong hold of the prejudices ; ot 
the new converts to christianity. 
St. James, who was lessaccomimo- 
dating to these prejudices, bears a 
testimony against oaths, nearly in 
the same words, which were be- 
tore used by his master, 
2d. It has bert said, that the 
reat Jehovah frequently swes,s, 
Both in theold aud new testament, 
and that the aagel who is to sound 
the last trumpet will ‘* swear that 
time shal] be no njore.”’ Every ex- 
pression of this kind should he 
considered as an }accommodation 
to Jewish and pagan customs, }} 
order to render the truths of reve- 
lation more intelligible and ace 
The supreme being, fox 


‘the same reasons, often assuines to 


‘himself the violent: passions, and 
leven the featares;and senses oj 
omen 5 and yet whocan suppose it 


‘proper to. ascribe bither of them 
‘o a. Being, eac of whesg per- 
fections cousists in| his existing as 
k pare unchangeable spiris, 

| Hf oaths are cont a to reason, 
b nd have a perniciohs influenceup- 
¢n morals and the ouder of society ; 


knd above all, ifthe 


’ are contrary 


ae 


j 
‘ 
; 
} 


mony een en oe 


- 


, Mr. Epitor, 


ee 


7 looking over ypur maga*ine 
. for the month of! Janvary, my 
attention was attracted by a piece 
called an Orthographical Paradox, 
the investigation of which exerci- 
sid my imagination a! corsiderable 
length of time, befor} Tconld pos- 
siply fall upon a satisfactory so. 
lution. Upon a petusal of the 
pdradox, the mind is natarally led 
to\conclude that the} mjstery js 


‘ 





Orthographical Paradox. 


ho 4k Sa D> EE: CD SE GB>~ prone 


| 4 SOLUTION of ihe Orthographical Paradox in cur last, p. Bs 
; 

t 

5 
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to the precepts and spirit of the 
gospel ; it becomes legislators and 
wsnisters of the gospel th consider 
how far they are respdnsible for 
allihe talschood,profands wearing 
aid penjary ‘that exist in society, 
it is in the power of legwiaters to 
abolish oaths, by expun ing them 
from our laws ; and it jis in the 

ower of ministers of uk cospel, 
by their influence and ‘example, 
to render truth so simple and obli- 
gatory, that human govsruments 
shail be ashamed to ask atay other 
mode of declaring it frort cua 
Trans, than by a afhtination, 

‘The friends of virtue 4nd free- 
dow have beheld, with prtat plea- 
sure, a uew constitution establish. 
ed inthe United States, whose ob 
jects are peace, xuion, and pastice. lt 
will be in tbe power of Abe first 
congress that shall act user this 
constitution, to set the world an 
example af enlightened podicy, by 
framing laws that shall command 
obecience without the sha and 
improper ebligation of oaths, By 
this means. they will add ¢lie re- 
storation and’ establishmbnt of 
TRUT#, tothe great and valuable 
objects of the coastiiuiion that 
have been mentioned. 


peer eene eae 


couched under equivocal Maglish 
words, and those perliaps traus- 
posed ; which, upon thai sappo- 
sition, L in vain endeavoured to 
develope, At last the folldw ing 
idea ccourred, which I venture to 
send you as thie true plation Viz. 
That the first stanva is com! oxed 
entirely of Latin words, sptiled 
exactly like English words of ail- 
ferent Hapors 3 use Sccond \ cape | 






The Social asd Benevolent Affections. 


4 free translation of the first, giv- 
tng to several of the words the 
‘agst remote $i igmification; which 
aur Latindietionaries will admit. 
‘The thought, I conicss, appears 
be entirel; new ; aud I cau rea- 
ily conceive the difficulty ,in uni- 
ding such a munber of equivocal 
words to make sense, at ad that,too, 
to verse, whilst they acnut of a 
wanslation any way conhe ected. 
Under those circumstances we can- 
dot ex ct the Latin to he very 
dassical, as it consists mpstly of 
Sifnitive and imperative moods, 
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vocative and ablative cases. 
G ‘rammeatical Ord: r. 

Comes a pace rides, Tage, in 
place, & time dare secure; jam 
live dare pure, im base vice, nor’; 
sin, | false jaan m more tace. 

Likeral Translation 

My amrpanis on! in peac ‘e you 
smile—so be it—yet fear to si fer 
by arbitrary power—'Lhe a gruc ge 
ta give unboundedly 5 thie pri inci- 
pies of dury beng established upon 
a basis, know them ; but if not, 90 
aad falsely act by custom. 
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To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINES. 
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? While you are amusing the public with enzravings of varion 


s kinds, 


suppose you sive the following Circle of the social and benex el nt Afettions, 


& their usual Gradaticn and, avith their reshective Names; 2 pl 
From 


HAGAZINE. 
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4 ‘ 
VARIATION jof the MAGNETIC NEEDLE; observed al Laon 
by It P. Cotte, in the course of the Year 1787. 3 
{ % 
TABLE OF OBSERVATION. agitated most during thi months 
of November and  Tbecember; 
1 Nainte which agitation was fremarked 
of obseriof azi- | likewise inGermany. | 


, : ’ . 5 : 
attons .itation $. The foregoing table} contains 













Number Nnmoetr 


Hour s. | 


Mean varian 
tions. i 








a 


lou. j* the mean variation for a hour, 
‘Morning. the number of observatins made 
1 Vi. | 5 15 (34 | 307 7 in the same hour, and tht number 
‘ } VIL, | 4 55 40] 321) 15 of times in which the ndedle was 
) Vill. | 4 §° 39 | 795] 29 found in sucha depree of ¢vitation, 
ra 4 57 ae | a 27 | as not to permit its varibtion be. 
-|5 17 | §3} 15 ing ascertained. 
t | XI, | 5 33 8° | zgt;. 19 Re this table the athor has 
| | XU. | 5 53 3 | 259]: 22 | deduced the following particulars: 
ewe 1st, That the magnetic reedle re- 
L|6 4 le | 234 : cedes farther from the forth af 
1.16 8 47 | 22 4 ter nine o’clock in the morning, 
7 te and till about two in the after- 
lil. | 5 56 i17 | I94| 10 é . 
IV.|5 46 27 217|. 6 noon; and it returns back from 
V.15 gr wn | 216) 14 three o’clock in the afterhoon till 
six in the morning. Sone little 
‘ {| VI 5 34 24 | 219; 4 el tetne & oh 
to wyy. 5 28 48 | 223] 6 eviation from this law: happens 
rit eae) 319| 18 about seven or eight o’cldck inthe f 
1X. : i i | g12|. 24 morning, and six o’clock jn the af- 
1 eee Lae ae ternoon. The motion of the nee- 
| Result off | 4 a ua es ear ‘ngs “7 
' labe whole ; embles exactly that of ithe pre- 
re ees . en ri ceding year, a is very kittle dif- 
1767. ‘ 





sa ferent from that of the :year be- 
| fore,viz. 1785. 2dly,Thatjthe mag- 
: The magneticineedle used for netic needle is less agitatéd in pro- 
the above observations was made portion as it comes nearer to the 
by a mr. Covlomb; and its maximum of the west variation, 
sensibility is so great, that it is and its greatest ames is_ob- 
hardly ever founli to stand. mo-  servable at about the hours of eight 
tionless. It was} observed to ke or nine in the evening. : 
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i 
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ae HE followitig is a specimen A Verse in Ecclesiaies. 

ofa particularmode of com-  Witden it geed wish um imko- 
munication called Trans-hand, lisumco, & by is sholo it plefis se 
which any persén may acquire, shon shus too sho tam: fy witden 
so as to speak ahd write it with it u dofomco, umd n hoy itv 
ease, in two hourstime.. Iwould dofomco ; bas sho oxcoxomcy 
thank any of your nee cor- kmewrodgo it, shus witden givosh 


respondents for the key and ia rife se shon shus huvo is. 
translation. LINGMISTICUS. 
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tt ; Ys > 
m ‘ “ These whom last thou saw’st 
‘ed i In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are they 
a: First seen in acts of prowess eminent, 
les ’ And great exploits”———— 
i 
: MILTON. 
2 To moral writers of every tracted witha free will, and with- 
ne age, however they may have out the least coercion, than to 


in most things, have ge- neglect to pay one which he was 


ry ey pine in reprobating lux- forced to incur, and which, could 


ory, united their endeavours he have avoided it, he would 
at to suppress and exterminate it. not have incurred.—This isa plain 
. They have re resented it, as not and true state ofthecase. A man 
. noly destructive to individuals, is not obliged to game, to get 
fe mut highly pernicious to society ; drunk, or to ste a dozen women 
“s no le oes these things 


fs, s 8s eae to the wel- about him ; he 
fare of the soul, than to the healt: freely, and freely should he pay 


- dfthe body ; as involving eternal for them. Nor is any one obliged 
1) — #8 well as temporal happiness, to entertain a thousand people 
le Sor my part I must confess, that that he never saw, and, perhaps, 
* differ from all those learned gen- never may see. If this is done, 


4 cemen, both ancient-and modern, it is done for the entertainer’s 
tho have been such enemies to pleasure, and with pleasure he 


. Mankind as to retard the growth should pay for it. But, on the 

. « that cash-diffusing plant, Lux- contrary, the man of luxary’s ser- 

‘ ey : and I cannot help expressing vants would neither have shoes 

f. ity joy to find, that some of our nor clothes, could he help it ; 

e- todern gentry have understand- therefore, ’till he cannot help it, 

r- iggand bencficence enoughtoagree neither shoe-maker nor tay lor 

- | With me in opinion. should be paid ; for a man’s will, 

. {Itisan observation very gene- if possible, should, as to the debt, 

ls ly made, that men of high and be in the same situation when he 

. -  JAxurions modes of livine, are discharges it, as it was when he 

t — emmonly very backward in pay- contracted it: if. it was willingly 

lig tradesmen’s bills, &c.—Per. contracted, willingly should it be 

PS It may be most prudent not paid; but if contracted because the 

re the truth of this fact, man could not avoid it, until he 

of to lay it aside as the production cannot avoid it it should not be 

of ill-natured and envious souls ; paid. ‘This difference between a 

re certainly it cannot be thought man’s actions when he does then 

, It to defend it. We will at liberty, and according, to J is 

, fis then, lay down this simplepo- own will and pleasure ; aud y ce 

, ‘lon, That a man would shew a_ he is under a restraint, ans eit 

: § eater want of the principles of rather from the necessity pr’ x 

Htice and honour to neglect to case than from the dictazes ms 
“Marge a debt, which pi con- will, is not only higity reasu 
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ble, but, I beliete, universally pre- 
valent. The ‘engagements of a 
man ina prison, ate well known 
to be void, and by uo means bind- 
ing on the patiy ;—and why ? 
Because it is véry naturally sup- 
posed he might! have been wader 
some restraint, ‘and that he chose 
to avoid a greater evil by taking 
upon himscif a less ; therefore, in 
justice, he is absolved from both. 
And in our case) the greater and 
avoided evil is, that the man of 
show’s servents: should not have 
as fine liveries as mr. Such-a-one’s ; 
and the less and justly disregarded 
evil is, that he, owes his taylor 
what, possibly, will never be 
paid. Bit let us enter Into the 
subject more generally, and shew 
the excellence and uses of luxury 
upon a larger scale. 

From the revolutions of human 
affairs, it necessarily follows, that 
while some are epjoying the plea- 
sures of plenty, and driving hap- 
pily “* down the'stream of time,” 
with a prosperous gale, many are 
afflicted with the iniseries of want, 
and scarcely exist at all. Now, 
it must be very; plain, that an 
thing which tends to draw forth 
those mines of neglected wealth, 
from those who wantthem not,and 
distribute them amongwretchesdy- 
ing for their aid ,mpst becommenda- 
ble, both as it benefits society, and 
is an action of the highest humani- 
ty. ‘The Creator knew, that man 
had not goodness jof heart enough 
to distribute his} wealth to the 
needy, from disinterested charity 
and a feeling for! another’s woe, 
and therefore implanted in hima 


. dissipating spirit, as a means of 
, Supporting many ‘who else would 


, Starve, 


j 


Where Would thousands 


| of hypocritical villains, designinéy 


gamesters, and abandoned dranx- 
ards, receive their daily bread, 


were it not for the!luxurious man P 
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How would those, wltose Vicious 
inclinations, raging past restraint, 
have conquered their mek spirits, 
support their pitiable’, existence, 
were there not others Whose genes 
rous and noble feelings will not see 
a tellow-creature want }--who, in 
the dandable pursuit of devising 
means to destroy that monster 
Time, or pass him off agreeably, 
have rendered themselves incapa- 
dle of living by a vulgar} industry, 
either from a habit of tugning their 
attention to sobler objeyts, or an 
impairment of heathy oh uma. 
voidable consequence of their con- 
tinual exertions ? And why fhould 
not these people live as well a 
others? Ifthey have contributed 10 
the enlargement of the? pleasures 
of any man, heis bonndj in boneur, 
in gratitude, not to let taem suffer 
by it. \ 
But your refiners upor morality 
Say, that Juxury destkoy the 
health of individuals, ahd ener- 
vates the strength of nattoys; that 
it unstrings the energy ofthe mind, 
and by smothering the infellectual 
faculties, sinks the dignity of man 
to the sensuality of a orute. 
That man is base who would 
not injure himself oer to Te- 
lieve the sufferings of mhny, and 
die a matyr in the cause ‘of public 
liberality.” Therefore, hithough 
health, nay, our very 1 aaa 
should be destroyed, yet tt 1s glo- 
rious inasmuch as by oar death 
many live. It is next sid, that 
luxury weakens nations.{ Consl- 
fin a narrow point lof view, 
this may be true; but, investiga: 
ted upon a more extensiv¢ and li 
beral plan, it will be foufd abso- 
lutely false. In propoftion ® 
the luxury of a people increases 
their wants are multiplied; hence 
manufactures will arise,} to t 
display of inventive gerfius {t 
true pride of a nation) and 3 course 
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9 the accumulation of wealth. 
is is the true palladium of 
ftreng gth and power ; and they who 
command this may cofmand 
she world. Hf, as st.is aeenees 
arethemselves unable tp fi; Att, 
hegions will be seen in “the 
winkli of an eye, knecting at 
ir shrine: bat what 
sa Seive they of armies? fof 
their enemies will vanish, will 
ao nor dare they regist the 
émaipotenice of the enclosell divi- 
. The Lacedemoniang glori- 
pee apposed the power of Phi- 
lip’s conquering arm, but sak in- 
to slavery at the sight of his yel- 
yw j—_and what injar ies 
does luxury bring with it that 
can be opposed to these aré¢at and 
hianifest advantages ? W hy, traly, 
loss ofa few individ: aals, w lo 
Having done all in their pdwer to 
serve the community—died: Tiat 
we were born, 0% for outselves, 
but for mankind, is a truth so ge- 
terally acknowledged, as even Lo 
Lave become a Pr: overb ; siemo sibi 
Kuchar: consecuent ly, rida ind 
having gotten all the good they 
are likely tovget from us, we have 
rothing left to do bat to aiake off 
fer the other world, as fagt as we 
cat—To live for one’s self} would 
bi: base; but to die for other Peo- 
re is noble aml worthy af a he- 
| Further, it is said, the lenerpry 
o: the mind is destroyed by jux- 
ubyi—And p tay what is t oe ener- 
gv of the find? Why cdrtainly 
Wething more than a happy knack 
oF ‘contriving sach things hs wi ill 
rpnder life agreeable, and jfaruish 
Vople with something to talk a- 
tus, when we are dehd and 
Wiahle to talk about o: arselves. 
‘Khe first of these may be ja real, 
hit the last is certainly au eed 
eppiness: —and when tht encr- 
jou? Mac. Vol. I. Noi 2. 
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gy of the mind produces the first, 
it acts in discoveries, promotifix 
and enlarging the conveniences ut 
life ; whet the last, it acts in’ - -. 
nobody kiiows what! 

As convéhiency in life,ts in pret- 
ty inighs estimation, it may be well 
enough to shew that the opposing 
thre watt of it to laxury is 2 
groundless objection. Happiness 
is the ‘fend and aim” of the crea- 
tion ofevery being, and the pur- 
suit ef it en; sloys our constant 

and careful attention.—However 
mer may differ in their notions of 
it, however various their plans 
and ineans to acquite it, still the 
main object is the same. What 
would be happiness to one man, 
might be misery to another, and 
thercfore it is, that all are per- 
mitted to pl: ace their greatest good 
it what they will, Now, one 
man will suppose his happiness to 
consist in laxury, combi aod with 
riot and debauchery, and very ra- 
tionally directs all ‘the energy “of bis 
oar procure it untainted an 
nalloyed : another places his 
herrphon 33 in the observance of the 
rigid rales of morality, (which, by 
the bye, are unworthy of a free be- 
img) i the miseries of self mortific ‘ae 
tion, and the severe dictates of ine 
fatuated reason. In the name. of 
sense, let him enjoy them in iheir 
purity, and to the fullest of his 
wishes; but let him not hence de- 
ery and condemn those who, from 
a livelier sense of the pleasures of 
this world, differ from hin in opi- 
nion fc may not be amiss het ¢ 
to relate a short anecdote of the 
late kin ng of Prussia. ‘There were 
in his kingdom two very virulent 
a ligious sects, the one - pporting 
the doctrine of universal salvation, 
the other rhat of damnation—Con- 
rinua illy en nyvaged i in abusing eacls 
other, even im times of wor ship, 
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they at length; carried theix, ani- 
mosities to su¢h an excess, that a 
complaint was made to the ies 
of it, who having called the lead- 
ers of both pariies before him, 
spoke to this difect: ‘ You have 
all of you behaved exceeding|y ill ; 
but henceforth let there be no 
more of it;---the tramsgress- 
ors in future slall be severely. pu- 
nished. For the present | pass o- 
ver your otfenkes-——and you that 
are for salvation, may God ia his 
mercy save ; and you that are’ for 


damnation, may he * * * #* 
* * &£ &© © & & & 
‘ o 


' 


But let us even suppose, that 
what generally |constitutes the e- 
nergy of the mind, and the nice 
feelings of sensibility is tocally 
destroyed—so inuch the happier 
man. Foralthd’ he may leose ma- 
ny agreeable net ve arising 
from reflection| upon past bad 
actions,and the; contemplation of 
future ones; rt he will escape 
many weet eelings,many ¢is- 
agreeable hours,' the never failing 
visitors of a wa heart : and 
as the disappoin ments, the vexa- 
tions and miseri¢s of life are infi- 
nitely superior t@ its sratificatinns, 
he avoids more snhappiness than 
he loses pleasuré. Besides, your 
man of feeling is bbliged to parti- 
cipate in all his neighbours’ griefs 
and tares, while bur happy insen- 
sible scarcely feels for himself, but 
drowns his cares {n good convivi- 
al wine, 

Altho’ luxury itself may be usefal 
to a country, yet} it must be con- 
tessed, that its piactising votaries 
are generally protessed idlers and 


bitter enemies to dvery appearance 
; of economy or ‘industry—--and 
| when they have expended al} they 
| are worth, they mipht very pro- 
, bably injure others by communi- 
: cating their lazy!habits to some 


; not able to suppo it them; while 
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they have cash to squindersit will 
compensate for and )erhaps pre. 
vent such pernicious }influence,. 
And here we may obstrve how ye 
ry providential luxn#y is, to a) 
low the world the - ounded en 
joyment of all the benefits she cay 
bestow, and yet by hdr own ope. 
rations the disadvaniages which 
might accrvse from fan indigent 
luxurious man—For generally by 
the time the strength $f the pulse 
is weakned, the condtituti 
the body is not less so }—The cash 

and health are hae fpr toge. 





ther; and when that fpr which a 
luxurious man is valuable is gone, 
health—takes his leaveiof a world, 
thanking him for his timely exit, 

And now permit me; to makea 
reflection or two updn the base 
ingratitude of mankindg the very 
men who employ all heir tine, 
for the sole purpose of Sontriving 
and executing schemes for diffu. 
sing their riches amongtyou, when 
they have lost their all{ have the 
mortification and disappointment 
to be branded as injurers and cor- 
rupters of their country, and are 
wafted to the other werd, with 
the blast of censure, rajher than 
the sighs of sympathiing com- 
passion and regar« —W4are told 
of a Sardanapalus with Metestatl 
on, and of a Xerxes With com 
tempt ; and some have qhe bold 
ness toassert that the fall of Rome 
was owing to the generoks philan- 
threphy of the Roman siobility— 
Oh! weak-headed, wicked-heart- 
ed mortals, I sincerely pity yeu, 
for possibly your ingratitude may 
damp the exertions of sojue noble 
spirits you yet may have among 
you, banish luxury from he earth 
in despair, and curse you with 
contracted industry, qnd_ the 
mean spirited practice of {ending 
no more than is necefsary 1 
procure comfort and convenience 
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: The Porce of ORATORY exemplified. 
CA7HEN the rebellion of 1745 a leader who knows no fear, it is 
‘VV broke out, many of the my duty tospeak to you, in a style 
joots. were desirous of shewing that may inflame your courage: 
*heir zeal for the established go- but, as I am a christian, as well as 
‘ernment, by voluntarily stepping a soldier, a man of humanity as 
‘nto the field. Among these there well as metal, I dare not conceal 
vas ayoung man who had not from you, that there is a danger, 
wet left the university,andwho was which I myself am afraid of... .- 
esi as apillarto the kirk, 1, who to speak in the world’s no- 
race and sanctity had, indeed, tion offear, am so resolved that I 
yeen more the objects of his pur- can fear nothing—I mean, my fel- 


tip «te on 


. 


< 


fuits, than the profession pfarms low-soldiers, the danger which 
i the slaughter of foes-—but some of your dear souls may be in, 
itso happened that some of his of rushing headlong upon damna- 
friends, engaged in raisihg and tion. : 
disposing of the militia, took a “¢ In all probability, there will 
sancy to dignify the young kirk- bean immediate engagement. I 
¢an with the command of acom- am confident we shall (I mean all 
gany—and he soon received or- who survive the slaughter} succeed 
4ers to march his men to the ren- inthe event. Butalas! which of us 
dezvous appointed for the|troops. knows whose lot it will be to fall 
, The new captain (as he told the in the field of battle? and since 
story himself, with a great deal of there is odds against your lives— 
it s and humour) thought are ye prepared for the approach- 
safety more his business than va- ing death? It is, indeed, an unsea- 
¥0r; yet he was ashamed tq let any sonable, but ah! my friends! it is 
ai of fear escape him, since eve- a necessary question:-—are ye pre- 
. ody about him looked psbigas pared, I say, to die?—Have you 
majazet. He resolved, therefore, assurance of salvation? 
to ave recourse to his oralory, and = **_ I acknowledge that your piec- 
dry if it was possible, uhder the ty; your loyalty, and your brave- 
pretence of encouraging his men, ry, may entitle you to hopes of 
0 frighten them into desertion. glory: bat if you want the inward 
dn pursuance of this hope,/he drew token, the assurance, the testimo- 
them up on the morning hppoint- ny! if you are not possitive, my 
for the march, into a ring, and friends! ye are doubters; and “he 
acing himself on a smpll emi- who doubteth,” says holy writ, 
ence in the middle, thus addres- ‘* is damned?” 
them :— “ Ah! weigh thisimportant que- 
‘ * Friends! Brethren! Country- stion, before I lead you a step tur- 
Men! ———We are marchinp against ther. Knock at your bosoms; ask 
enemies, who are marching against your consciences, if ye are doubt- 
God ; for they fight acdinst our ers? and, if ye find ye are upright 
aing,and our king protects our andstedfast; if ye have clear and 
kirk, and our kirk is the care of unquestionable evidence; if your 
od * SO our enemies ake God’s lives have been pure, and your bo- 
fnemies, and our cause niust pre- dies undefiled, your credenti- 
‘vail (pee them. als for heaven are good, and ye 
“ AS an officer of cominand, as may follow me undauntedly: for, 
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Nil des perands ima est Teacro du- 
Ce, ¢t auspice | Texcro;—that is 
Iheing iuterpreied) king George 
for ever: Amen?—~ 

“Bar if you Hout *, if ye faint, 
if your inward man is not strong, 
] desire none oflyour fruitless Aah 

i shall be more: ‘triemphant with- 
out you. Neith er would I have 
your blood upoti my head; since 
if ye die, you twill be damned. 
But my christ inh concern for your 
souls, hath mad me forget that 


A View on the Soimuyitiil. 


se are soldiers. I carfe down tg 
pet myself before you,! and to le 
you see, by my examp e intheho 
ric bloudisesees of thiddav, what 
an assurance there i 6s inthe ace 

ed. when they fight deainst the 
doubtfl. Ifeave the b to vour 
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consciences. ——T hey twho doubt 
Hee will follow me!” 

. B. They all rar eway, fo 
aman. What an instance sas 


here of the powerful effrczs of Ora 
tory ! . 
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pesca rrtion of the annexed Engraving, being a View\on the 
4 . 4 

| SCHUYLKILL, near Philade!phia. t 


HE limped} stream of this 

beautiful river, after meAn- 
dering through a great extent of 
country in Pennqylvania, loses it- 
celf in the Delaware, about three 
niles below Philkdelphia, Nattire 
has bordered the long and wird- 
ing course of the Schuylkill w it 
various beautifal ' landsca 
where land and! water combiie, 
in the happiest manner, to charm 
the eye and court the taste of the 


traveller. Many han dss build- 
ings are scattered along the banks 
of the river, which, enjivening a 
rich display of patural heauties, 
contribute to form syenes the 
most pleasing and pictircsque. 
The annexed plate ¢ Ls hibits a 
view on the Schuylkill, ‘elow the 
middie-Ferry, with a sbuth-welt 
prospect of the beautifgl seat of 
Busk-hill, the property 0 it William 
Hamilton, esquire. a 
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The History of SUSAN ******, Translated from the Frenc), 
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LV iw ithdistractine; and contrary 


N Y rest was fons disturbed, 


: resolutions; I hall scarcely closed 


wy ey when the mar uis we 
: Alaa icin he entered and inform. 





ed me, that the mAst urgent affairs 
eblize dh tim to ed immediately to 
Versailles, wherdheshould be ¢- 
hliged to remain for some days, 

he therefore came to request a par. 
; Hew lar favour in the name of his 


oom 


ee 


[ Comtinsed from p- 42.] 
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wife ;—it was, that I would be her 
companion during his apsence.— 

** She knows no one hexe ; your 
friendship will relieve he} © onder a 
wearisome confinement. ¢ You see 
the motive of my visit, nd must 
therefore excuse the infrusion.” 
P well knew that Ph ea ob- 
ject at Paris but pleasnre { could 
not t! 1erefore refuse his ever w “ithe 
out incurr ing the c chargefof UnPO- 
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lireness, oF giving him occasion to 
suspect the true reason, ;which it 
was necessary to couctal. Be. 
sides, “ to conquer without dan- 

, is to triumph w ithout glory.” 
Pho always been inclined to the 
heroic, and this turn of hind now 
at oncedetermined me.—il promis- 
ed compliance. We took chocolate 
together, and then separated,— 
the marquis for Versailles, myself 
for the ruc de Tournon.- 

Sasan expected me: she was at 
her toilet, eS soon left it. A tew 
flowers were the only qrnaments 
she bestowed on her hai: art is 
made for vanity, beauty needs not 
its succour ; the gifts of nature are 
most conspicuous, whic most uu 
adorned. 

I pressed Susan to declare if the 
marquis had not flattered me, 
when he told me Il was chosen by 
herself to become her jcompani- 
on during his absence: she 
answered, that truth required 
her to inform me, it} was the 
marquis himself who made the 
choice; but that candour at the 
; Same time obliged her to confess, 
: that she was happy in his choice. 
: Lassured her I woald exert myself 
: torender the absence of her hus- 


> 
¢ 


; band as sapportable as’ possible. 

@ . . s . 
; Notwithstanding the goodness of 
herheart, I could perccive his ab- 
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| Seite regarded as an intcrvalto the 
ill treatmeat she endured. 

Though unacquainted with the 
extent of her sorrow, yetiit sensibly 
affected me—and my titouble en- 
creased with the impossibility I 
| foresaw of alleviating: her dis- 
. tress—] thought she ‘was the 
: Marquis’s wife. 

5 Pe told me, at parting. he 
; Should remain only a few days at 
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SW 

ersailles: fiftecn had hlready ail 
| Scaped ;—but, with sucit an 2aree- 
| able companion as the jlovely Su- 
Saa,his absence was not regretted. 
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The History of Susan. 
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Each instam discovered to my ad- 
miring heart a thousand amiable 
accomplishments, marked the pro- 
gress she made in my affections, 
and more clearly evinced herown. 
Our attaclunent was evidently mu- 
tnal, though words had never con- 
firined it. 

P. at last returned, and his 
iil usage was recoubled.—I now 
hecaine acquainted with the true 
Situation of affairs—~The marquis 
himseit, indeed, explained it to me 
inthe mostungenerous manner. He 
even expressed his desire to part 
with Susan; told me he had re- 
marked our attachment, was pleas- 
ed with it, and promised he would 
not interrupt it—I flew to thea- 
dorable Susan now free to speak 
of love, I said allthat the most live- 
ly tenderness was abie to inspire, 
but could not express what 1 felt. 
[shall not here attempt to de- 
scribe it;—-it surpasses the lan- 
gour of expression. 

We passed three entire years in 
the extatic enjoyment of mutuel 
love; Eimight say tlireedays only, 
were it possible so much happi- 
nessceuld be comprized in so short 
a period ;-—-when a monster, a ser- 
pent nourished in my bosom, poi- 
soned the rest of my days! He was 
born in the same province, and had 
served with me in the same regi- 
ment ; at the last peace we were 
both reduced; he was poor; I 
eagazed him to live with we: he 
here had all his wants supplied,— 
but having accepted a vile em- 
ployment it was necessary he 
should Jeave me. When once 
the wicked -has taken off 
mask, our former kindnesses are 
only spurs to his hatred—Friend- 
ship and gratitude, those noble 
cffisions of a zenerous heart, are 
t> him a fatiguing yoke, an in- 
tolerable burden, which only the 
ruin of his benefactor cam rfre- 
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{ move—by thus ¢nabling him to 
; avoid the reproaches he deserves 
‘and fears, Such a villain was 
| V——-.'The death of his father 
obliged him to visit our province; 
: and there he saw mine, who de- 
: manded a particalar account vf 
, My conduct at Pgris: his answer 
t was ncither long} nor ebseere-— 
; your son,” says he, “lives publice 
ly with a pirl, whp will ruin him, 
| and keeps open house: I thought” 
: adds he cooly, “ you were too 
| wise to coniributd to his wild ex- 
; pences ; which, ik theend, must 
| dishonour hin.”+—— : 
My father is one\of tie worthiest 
 menin the world Wut tov rigid. *—~ 
| He assured V—+that he would 
t effectually reclaim;me; amdin iact, 
\V was charged by my fa- 
{ther, on his return, with a ietter 
; to the minister, r¢questiny a let- 
‘tre de cachet to confine me in 
‘prison, till a mone proper place 
‘of confinement cbuld be found, 
where I might at lkisure learn the 
duty of a son to his parent. The 
minister sent this letter to the 
dieutenant de Ja pé@lice, with or 
‘ders to enquire into my conduct, 
lwill now inform the Reader; 
ithat when I first became ac- 
quainted with Susdn, I had heen 
‘returned only a few months from 
‘Holland, having i visited that 
country to see a relation, an am- 
bassador, there ; who had presen-; 
ted me with a very handsome 
wardrobe, five hundred louis-dors, 
und some jewels ; these I was: 
pbliged to conceal from the know- 
ledge of my father! lest his ava- 
rice should deprive me of this: 
property too, as well as my mo- 
‘her’s fortune, of which, to this 












































































































































































































































meurred from his severi 
Fequire the relation of them, 
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u8 ! The History of Susan. 


| * Respect for a father i esteem, would induce m 


| 


With the money recelved from 
my relation in Holland, and my 
half pay, | lived much atjmy ease; 
I ofien gave suppers, arfd suppor. 
ted a number of unhapp) wretch. 
es as far as my fimanceg permit. 
ied, as 1 hefore had dohe to the 
traitor V. Neither Susan nor 
myself had other pleashres,— 

‘The spies whom the lgcutenant 
of ihe police had ordertd to in- 
iurm themselves of my}jconduct, 
liaving learnt from my {Valet,— 
who thought to serve jme, and 
and gratily a spice of #anity in 
himseti, by boasting of yay gene- 
rosity and riches, recourfted this 
inforination,—and the lettre deca- 
chet was delivered im conse- 
quence. Happily I was tlena few 
leagues from Paris, witha friend 
who was ill, when the! officers 
came to sieze me: they fearched 
the hovse in vain, but kept pos- 
session in hopes of sceing me re- 
turn at night. One of he ser- 
vants escaped without bejng per- 
ceived, and acquainted me with 
what was passing. I kijew my 
father, se made no a this 
was a blow struck by himself;— 
little did I imagine any part of It 
came from the ungrateful! V—— 
I was convinced of my fatljer’s in- 
flexible temper, and could {not cx- 
pect to move him: beside} 1 sus- 
pected the reason that h indu- 
ced him to carry things to this 
extreniity.——— 

I had only one means Yeft to 
avoid this perescution ;—{t was 
to seek an asylum in a yoreign 
country with my dear Susa; but 
her present situation rendgred 1t 
impossible to expose her ‘to the 








vs . fatigres of a long journet, and 
hour I never received a penny.— 
: ‘ 


the dangers of the sea ;-4—-this 


¢ to suppress a detail of the exjaelties ! 


» did mot truth, ani. the justification of my own infocenct, 
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' was therefore deferred, Being 
' determined not to part, we im- 
‘ mediately set off for Passy, resol- 
* ved to conceal ourselves there till 
- Susan’s situation would permit her 
to accompany me to Enpiand. 
The horror of night is An enjoy- 
: ment for the afflicted ; ir adds to 
. their melancholy : we accustomed 
ourselves to spead more} than the 
moiety of it, in lamenting our pre- 
sent situation,and directing the 
eye of hope into futurity, Af- 
ter remaining a few days in this 
retreat, Susan ventured to our 
house in Paris, to preserve our fur- 
niture and jewels. But, jnotwith- 
standing the utmost circumspec- 
tion, she was followedj and my 
| fetreat was in consequence dis- 
covered. Perceiving my enemies 
approach, in despair I entered 
the apartment of a yojing lady 
who lodged in the same house. She 
was then ina bath: I exclaimed, 
“Tam lost!” “ quick,” ‘says she, 
“ place yourself by my sitle: there 
Was No time to consider they were 
already at the door, I plunged in ; 
‘acoverlit, thrown over ithe bath, 
: and designed to keep in the heat, 
jServedto conceal me. 

., The door was opened; but see- 
-Ing only a small cabinet and a 
; Woman in the bath,mypur'suers on- 
ly looked under the bed,; and re- 
‘ured. The master of the house, 
‘who was with a neighbaur when 
ithe officers entered, now retur- 
ined; the exempt ordered him, in 
‘the king’s name, to disepver tru- 
ly who lodged with him? A 
‘young lady who is indispdsed,” re- 
‘plied the host :—*‘ and who in the 
adjoining chamber ?” demanded 
(he exempt. ** Ayoung juan who 
«Cit me about two houfs since, 
with his wife, who lodged here 
with him,” “* And where!are they 
sone 2" «* T cannot tell jut from 
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The History of Susan. 119 


what I could understand, they are 
returned to Paris.” “ So much 
the better,” said the exempt; he 
will notescape us there: and then 
left the house, and I the bath, 
where I was not*much at my ease. 
Thus I owed my safety to an ex- 
pedient I should never have 
thought of, and much less should 
benatiinal to execute on any other 
occasion. 

My host, a very honest and 
obliging man, immediately ac- 
quainted Susan (who was absent 
on a second visit to our house in Pa- 
ris) with what had passed, and 
begged she would remain where 
she was till she received further 
intelligence. He then advised 
me to remain no longer with him; 
but on my representing to him 1 
knew not where to conceal my- 
self, he gave me a letter to his 
brother, who lodged in the su- 
burbs saint Antoine. 
This brother gave me an asylum 
for that night, and my host ha- 
ving advertised Susan where I was 
concealed, she came to me with- 
out being discovered: all things 
were immediately arranged for 
my flight, and I set off for England 
before day-break. Susan accom- 
panied me to St. Germain’s : our 
yarting was such as may be easi- 
iy conceived by those who have 
ever been separated from all they 
hold dear, but which cannot be 
described by words.—1 made 
all possible haste to Dieppe, 
and arrived in London, in six 
days. As 1 had no particuler 
destination, I followed two of 
the passengers with whom I had 
formed the greatest intimacy : dite 
ring the journey they repaired toa 
famous Inn in the Hay-Market. 
On paying our bill the next day, 
I found my expenses in this house 
would be. much too great tor ine 


































































































































































































































































120 | 
extent ‘of my parse. 
requested he whuld find a sitwati- 
ou ‘in the louse ef some honest 
family who spoke French, where 
1 could board ath small expence —- 
He immediately: went with me to 
the house of two maiden ladies : 
with them I remained, while! in 
England, and fre whoin | recei- 
ved the kindest treatment dnd 
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Observations on thd HESSIAN FLY. 
A Writer in the Delaware gazette in- 
forms us, that !the only remedy lie 


therto opposed to the{depredations of this 


destructive iisect, mre known and success 
fully practised in England, abou 50 years 
ago, by that experieticed farmer, Jethko 


Tull ; who, speaking bf the dight in wheat, 


as 


ae 


ote ee ee en 


' alverwards hardens intd flour. 


in his hook called * Horse-hoeing husban- 
dry,’ has the following observation :—** ta 
cold clunates it [the} blight] is generally 
caused by insects, which, as some think, 
ate brought in the air Py an east wind, at: 
companied by moisturf, alittle before the 
grain is filling with that milky juice whiet 
The insecis 
deposite their eggs within the outward skui, 
or rind of the stalks ; jnd when the young 
ones are hatched, they; feed on the paren. 
chyma (or spongy substance) and eat off 
many of the vessels Which should mek: 
and convey this juice ;} and then the gram 


: will be more or less thin, in proportion to 


; the number of vessels} eaten, and as the 


{insects happen to come ¢arlicr or later,”’ &ci 


‘ 
i 


‘ 
' 
; 








jremedy,” 
lyet 
:48, to plant asort of wheat tha is least liable 
jto be hurt by them, vid, the white cone, or 
Vearded wheat, which hadits stalk or straw: 
like rush, not hollow, Kut full of pith, ex- 


oo 


If this insect be notithe same with the 
Hessian tly, it appears, however, to resem 
ble it very nearly in its avanier of destroy. 
rag the srain, ** The nost easy and sure 
continues Tall, © that I have 
found against the injgry of these insects, 


and there 


eept ucar the lower park, 
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it is’ 
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1 therefore 


[To be consladed in our xext. | 
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I was six wecks in London: the 
post from France had drrived four 
times, yet I received, no utter, 
My inquietude became! imuppeep 
able. My charitable, ff amiable 
hostesses, exerted every attention 
to render my situation{more sup- 
portable, bat these attdntions on 
ly served to increase my anxiety, 
What could cause this sflence? 
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very thick and strong. It is prybable it has 
sap-vessels that lie deeper, so Ai the young 
insects cannot totally destroy them, as they 
do in other wheat ; for when thp Mrew has 
the black spots, which shew thag the inseci 
have been bred there, yet the graf is plump, 
when the grey cone, and lamgnas wheat 
mixt with it, are blighted. ft differ. 
ence might have been from tye different 
times of ripening ; ¢his being pe abouta 
weck carlier than the grey cond, and later 
than the lammas ; but 1s being lanted t0- 
gether both early and late, and § ali umes 
of the wheat-seed time, and $his wine 
cone or bearded wheat alway9 yscaping 
With its yrain anhurt, is an argu gent that 
it is naturally fortified against the vajary ol 
these insects, so pernicious to otter sorts 0 
wheat: and I can impute it tr ro other 
cause, than the different deevpnyss of the 
vessels ; the straw of other what being 
thinner, and hollow from top tG bitter 5 
this has ing a small hollow at bofotn, and 
there the thickness between th} outward 
skin and the cavity is more than double 
to that in other sorts of wheat 1. sé that I 
imagine the iusects reach only the; outer 
mosi vessels, «nd enough of the quite vce 
sels are left io supply the grain "De D4 
This white-cone wheat is no cihed then the 
yellow-zrained wheac with a wh! beard 5 
for mr Tull informs us, ia anotfer; place, 
that before the millers knew low,to, grime 
ity it gave a yellow. cast tu the breld¢--ia a 
uote, he remarks, that whie-cope mea 
wheat with arwhite beard, 
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: RECIPES, 


‘ B Process, said to be effectual, for rindering the 
» peRp-GRAIN perfectly pure, Jound, and 

from Insects; and for préventing the 
Smut in WHEAT. ; 

AKE a very strong lye jof wood- 

ashes ; and when it 1s become yellow, 
* jike beer, and slippery to the tojich, put in 
: as mach quick-lime as will ae itof a 
_ dusky white ; when it is as hot) as that tne 

can but just bear it, let the gross part 
‘ of the lime ede then pour loff the lye 
: intoa proper vessel, and, having the grain 
} ima basket, plunge the basket withthe grain 
into the lye, stirring it about,{ and skim- 
; ming off such aS float on the top. This 
« done, in about two or three minutes the 
: in may be taken out of the I¥e, and the 
; basket which contains it must be placed 
{ upon two poles, that the lye may drain off. 
When it has done dropping froin the bot- 
tom of the basket, it must be spread on the 
: floor of a granary to dry, while a second 
: basket is served in the same maiiner. 
* This process preserves the ‘grain from 
} rotting, and destroys all the insects that 
- may have gotten into it: 
‘ The use of the oven is said to be the best 
} expedient for destroying the caterpillars in 
{ thecorn that is sown; but itis acknowledged 
{ to be difficult to ascertain thé degree of 
; heat that is sufficient to kill the vermin, and 
* yet net sufficient to killthe graih, 
a i 
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‘ To prevent GRUBS ascending FRUIT-TREES 
f “to deposite their Egys.: 

f dca a strip of sheep-skil, about one 
inch wide, with the wool! on it at full 
- length ; scrape the rough bark) off the tree, 
¢ and nail the skin around it, yrs the 
: Woolly side out : if it get matted in foul 
} Weather,comb it out. Whenever the grubs 


) and laid up for another season. 





Dr. Hill's Method of preserving PLANTS 
ta their original Shape and \(olours. 
ASH a sufficient uantity of fine 
; sarid, so as perfectly to separate it 
| drom all other substances : dry it; pass it 
. through a sieve, to clear it from any gross 
y particles which would not /rise in the 
washing : take an earthen vesbel of a pro- 
jd size and ferm, for every plant and 
; Hower which you intend to preserve; ga- 
ther your plants and flower$ whea they 
are im a state of perfection,|and in dry 
; Weather, and always with ) convenient 
' portion of the stalk : heat aj little of the 
j Sty sand prepared as above, and lay it in the 
Cot. Mac. Vol, /1J. No. 2. 
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: @ease to crawl, the skin may be taken off 


bottom of the vessel,so as equally to cover it ; 
lay the plant or flower upon it, so as that no 
part of it may touch the sides of the ves- 
sel; sift or shake in more of the same 
sand by little upon it, so that the-leaves 
may be extended by degrees, and with- 
out injury, till che plant or flower is co- 
vered about two inches thick: put the 
vessel into a stove or hot-house, heated by 
little and little, to the 5th degree; let 
it stand there a day or two, or perhaps 
more, according to the thickness and suc- 
culence of the flower or plant ; then gent- 
ly shake the send out upon a sheet ot p2 
per, and take out the plant. which you 
will find in all its beauty, the shape as 
elegant, and the colour as vivid as when 
it grew. 

Some flowers requite certaia little ope- 
rations to preserve the adherence of their 
petals, particularly the tulip ; with respect 
to which itus necessary, before it is buried 
in the sand, to cut the triangular -fruit 
which rises in the midle of the flower; 
for the petal will then remain more firmly 
attached to the stalk. 

A hortus-ficius prepared in this manner 
would be one of the most beautiful and 
uselul curiosities that can be. 








To take off the natural or lively Shape of an 
HERR, 

IRST, take the leaf you would copy, 

and gently rub the veins on the back- 
part of it with a piece of ivory, or other 
polished substance, so as te bruise them a 
little; afterwards wet the same side gently 
with linseed oil, and then press it hard upon 
a piece of white paper—and you will have 
the perfect figure of the leat, witn every 
vein initjustiyexpressed. Thisimpression 
being alterwards coleured, will seem truly 
natural, and is a most useful method for 
such as would wish to preserve plants, 
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To recover the worn-out Impressions of cor NS. 
rY°AKE a picce of smooth iwon—-the 

blade, for instance, of a pair of fire- 
tongs—and heat it in the fire till nearly 
red hot; then lay your cojn upon it, and 
immediately the impression (though worn 
off the metal) willappear in distinct shades. 








To etch on Gi.ass: From an ingenious Memotre 
just published in the Journal de Physique of 
Thoulouse. 

ONS. de Puymarin, jun. has disco- 

M yered a method of engraving upoa 

glass, by means of the fluor acid, ‘This 
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122 
is by far the happiest application yet 
made of that liquor. He relates his suc- 
cess in various expeyiments made to ptove 
the solvent qualities ‘of the acid, which led 
to afull conviction, }that it had nearly, the 
same powers on gliss, as aqua-fortis and 
other acids have on «copper and other me- 
tals. He therefore itnitated the process of 
eiching on copper With aqua-fortis. He 
covered a plate of glass with a thin coat of 
wax, surrounded by low edges of the same 
substance ; and having sketched some figures 
with a sharp-pointed {nstriiment, he poured 


‘on a quantity of the acid, and exposed the’ 


whole to the sun’s h¢at. | He soon obsérv- 
ed the strokes he had:made in the wax fo- 
vered with a white powder,arising from the 
solution of the glass. ‘At the expiration of 
four or five hours, hejtook off the wax and 
washed the glass. Wyith the greatest plya- 
sure he now saw evidence of the certainty 
of his conjectures ; and affirms, that by thse 


meaus an intelligent a}tist might engrave on 
the hardest glass or cystal any thing that 


can be engraven on copper, 
The first attempt Hf engrave upon ¢liss 


was made at Thouloufe, May 18th, 1787, 
and the result of the 
lished in June last. 


dx periment was pud- 
} 

\ 

Sa nee 
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Secret for recovering he WRITING ufin 


parchment decayed by Tyme, and of making it 
LEGIRLE. 
IP the parchment! obliterated by tinte 


into a vessel of cold water, fresh 


drawn from thé well:iim about a minute 


: take it out,and press it between two papers, 
ito prevent its erympling up in drying. As 


i CURVY-GRASS, 
ih? ter cresses, each a jquarter of a peck } 
wash them clean, and put them into a well 
flazed earthen pot, and bake them in a 


bow oven till a quart of | juice can be pres- 
ged out: 


fhe morning, fasting. —Th 


}} y 
which she had lost. 


} 
i 


{soon as it is moderaté!y dry, if it be nct 
‘then legible, repeat thé operation two or 
sthree times. 


its pristine ewlour, and the writing will ap 
ipear. 


The skip will then resume 


Remedy for the r “ MATISM, 


ook-lime and wa. 


t: put two large gable spoonfuls in-; 
o half a pint of whey, tand drink this it 
MS receipt is re- 


¢ommended by a person who was cured: 


it, and réstored to tht use of her limbs: 


: 
{ 
| 
' 
; 
i 
, 
: 
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Recipes. 


; 
{ 
| 


Processes for making the best ok finest sort of 

PRUSSIAN BLUE with Qhicholime, 

PROCESS{L 

ve of ox’s blood, slried and re. 

duced into a kind of sent scales; an 
equal quantity of quick-lime fewly baked, 
2ib. of red tartar, and 1)b. 8 fz. salt-petre; 
pulverise the whole grossly, aifd ‘put it into 
a crucible placed in the migst!of a great 
furnace, and give it a graduaffite. After 
four hours of a good fire, whdén the matter 
is reduced to a kind of paste wiich emits no 
mhore smoke and is equally red, throw it 
by spoontuls into two pails of boiling was 
ter; and, having filtrated the hixivium, 
mix it with a solution of 61), of allum, 
and 1 lb. 8 oz. of green vitriok This ope 
ration will yield But 7 02, otéfecula ; but 
is beauty will make sufficien} ainends for 
the small quantity, as it will subpass in this 
respect all the blues of Prussia, which are 
prepared by other methods, jlt has also 
as good an effect as the finest Ylttamarme; 
and has, besides, the advantagegol resisting 
the impression of the air, ri 


$ 


PROCESS M&M 
Take 3)b. of dried ox’s blogd, an equal 
quantity of quick-lime, lb. c4 red tartar, 
and 2ib. of nitre, all of them c§icined and 
lixiviated as in the foregoing prpccss ; pour 
the lixivium into a sojution of glo of al- 
lum and 1b. of green vitiol. ‘yh's opera 
tion will yicld more of the blue jfecula then 
the other, but the colour will bd léss beau- 

tilul, } 


PROCESS ut. 

Take glb. of dried ox’s blood, 4lb, 8 07, 
of quick-lime, alb. of red tartar,{ 1b. 8 07. 
of salt-petre: calcine and lixivigte: it asim 
the foregoing operations, and yreceed in 
the samme manner. This is the, operation 
that will be productive of the m@st beautt- 
ful blue; but it yields but 8 oz. &ad some 
what upwards of four drachms. } 


' 


) 
PROCESS Iv 
Take glb. of dried ox’s bloog, Gib. 

quick-lime, olb, of red tartar, ind itb, Boz, 
of nitre: caleine and lixiviate a in the 
foregoing processes; pour the lixiviuin still 
warm into a solution of 4lb. of pat and 
1b. of green vitriol ; a blue fecula, as bead- 
tiful and fine as that of the firsi proces 
will be precipitated, but the quantify will be 
much greater, for this way will yitid twefi- 

TY-SIX Ounces, 
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The COLUMBIAN PARNASSIAD. 
RONDE A U. 
‘ IRST to jove—and then to part— 
‘ Long to iseck a mutual heart— 
‘ Late to gnd it—and, again, | 
7 ‘ Leave, an lose it—O the pain ! 
i 
t Some have lov’d, and lov’d (they say) 
,; t Till they fov'd their love away 3 
7 t Then have left, to love anew 
: t But I wot) they lov’d not fries 
: True to love-—and then to part— 
0 Long to seek a mutual heart— 
ti Late to find ir—and, again, 
8 Leave, and lbse it—O the pain! 
$ 
Some have lov’d, to pass the time ; 
And have ilov'’d their love in rhyme 3 
Hal : Loath’d the love, and loath’d the songs 
nd 4 put their hove could not be strong. 
ab Strong to lov¢-—and then to part— 
» a Long to sec a mutual heart 
he - | Late to find it—and, again, 
» F | Leave, and lose it—O the pain ! 


They who just put felt the flame, 
Lightly lainbent over their frame, 
Light to them the parting knell, 
For too sure they love not we 


cates tats a AOD SS 


Well to love—and then to part 
Long to seck @ mutual heart 
Late to find it—and, again, 

Leave, and }ose it—-O the pain ! 


But when jonce the potent dart, 


eine a eneewors 


Cent’ring, |rivets heart to heart - 
: Then to sever what 15 bound, 
Is to tear \the closing wound. 


Thus to ae and then to part— 
j Long to okt mutual heart 
Late to find |it—and, again, , 

Leave, and ose it-—-O the pain | 
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Columbian Parnassiad. 


A sPIANISH MADRIGAL, by D. Lewis Martin. 


BA cogiendo flores, 
Y guardandy en la falda 

y ninfa, para hacer una guirnalda ; 
Mas primero las toca. 
A; los rosados }abios de su boca, 
Yi les da de su aliento los olores ; 
Y' estaba (por su hien) entre una rosa 
Una abeja escondida, 
Si} dulce humor hurtando ; 
Y; como en la hermosa , 
Flor de los labios se halld ? atrevida, 
La picd, sacd miel, fusjese volando. 

' 


———— eee 


‘TRANSLATION, by Mr, Garrick. 


QR me my fair a wreath has wove, 

Where riva] flow’rs in union meet ; 
As oft she kiss’d this gift of love, 
Her!breath gave sweetness to the swect. 

Aibee within a damask rose 
Hadi crept, the nectar’d dew to sip ; 

But jlesser sweets the thief foregoes, 
And ifixes on Louisa’s lip. 

There, tasting ali the bloom of spring, 
Wak'd by the rip‘ning breath of May, 
‘Th’ bngrateful spceiler left his sting, 
Aud}with the honey fled away. 


et > E DD] D>] vee evden bee 
On the DEATH of a YOUNG LADY. 
| rhe 
5 
| O W frail and fleeting youth and beauty’s charnls} 
The :cold grave wraps them in its silent shadg, 

The sparkling eye of all:its pow’r disarms, 

And bids; the form, tho’ e’er so lovely, fade. 

: 

But ah! forbear, each sad creek strain, 

Nor dare; arraign all-powerful heav’n’s decrees; 
To pierce faturity, th’ attempt how vain, 


With pitying eye the pow’r benignant sees! 
iit 


Some hour lof life, o’er hung wir) dreary clouds 
That bursting o’er the woe-devoted head, 
Each smiling pleasure, each gay prospect shrouds; 
And thus} exempts from — the happy dead. 
V 


How oft wé see the morn 


Usher’d by 


with radiance drest, 
soft notes of the feather’d choir, 


i 
i 
j 
f 
a 
‘ 
| 
} 
j 
‘ 
| 
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Colunlbian Parnassiad. 125 


While nature joins, her transports to express, 
And gives each charm that fancy can desire. 


The bright stream, gliding through the verdant glade, 
Reflects each beauty that adorns the green: 
‘Tis thus each hope to human view display’d, 
Is seen with raptare varying through the scene. 
Sudden tempestuous ‘winds deform the sky, 
And o’er each beayity a dark mantle cast ; 
The tender flawrets :sicken, droop, and die 
Beneath the fury ‘of the noxious blast. 
, Vi. 
But see the morn! with orient colours gay, 
Whilst Zephyr with fresh life the gale inspires, 
Rises a-new, a calm unclouded day, 
Aad every gloom’ before bright sol retires. 
VII. 
Tis thus when on ‘the languid bed of pain, 
When death asserts his uncontested right, 
When ev’ry soft attention is but vain, 
T’ arrest the souk in her advent’rous flight ; 
IX. 
The big drop swelling in the eye of woe, 
The ardent pray’t the half-form’d wish to save, 
By ev’ry tender act that love can show, 
Our dear compartion from the silent grave: 


Religion’s healing pow’r each gloom destroys , 
Her bright beams chase cach doubt and tear away; 
Unfold to faith’s clear eye extatic joys, 
And on th’ enraptur’d soul dart hope’s bright ray ; 
XI. 
Soften each pang mortality musé feel, 
When the elas her tenement of clay ; 
Heav’n’s preat unbounded mysteries reveal, 
And smooth the passage to the realms of day. 
All. 
See that angclic form! with looks benign, 
With rapture point to happy seats above, 
See faith and hope in ev’ry feature shine 
Irradiated by celestial love. 
XIIL. , 
Then with submission bow to heav’n’s high pow Tr, 
Convinc’d unerring wisdom strikes the blow 
That gives to wretichedness the present hour, 
But joys eternal doth on her bestow. 


j 
‘ 





Columbian Parnassiad. 


An EVENING THOUGHT and its SIMILITUDRS 
{ 


lo thqught—the fair Urania says, 
What is it like, sir?-—Like a blaze 
*Tis like 1a sword--’tis like a key-— 
*Tis like 2 lion—like a flea 

*Tis like & candle—like a chair—— 
"Tis graceful, like a lady’s hair 

Tis Tike a stove—like captain Drake—— 
*Tis like a corkscrew, or a rake. 

Why is ja river like a Lion?——— 
For that’s} the thought, you may, rely on. 
When rolling from its spacious source, 

How bold) impetuous is its force! 

Its waters ‘pass just as 2 blaze 

Whilst pleas’d spectators fondly gaze; 
*Tis like the éy of navigation, 

And often jbars communication ; 

But why a: river’s like a sword 

Is hard to’ tell, upon my word: 

But stay—-does not each stop the breath 
And bid the eye balls swim in death? 
°Tis active; skipping like a fea 

From highdst mountain to the sea; 
What does ‘such social joys-procure 

Is like a lighted candle, sure; 

But, why a river’s like a chair! 

I’m fairly puzzled I declare: 

Place but the merchant in the seat 
Renown'd fer all that’s good and great, 
Then both Alike support his name, 

One bears kis person, one his fame. 
When spring appears our fields to cheer, 
“Tis flowing, like a dady’s: hair: 

And how a'‘river’s like 4 stove, 

Cum grano sglis thus | prove :—— 

In frost severe ‘tis often found 

That both alike are firmly bound; 
When weathier changes (‘tis no joke) 
Excessively they sometimes smoke; 

Like captain Drake, with sails unfurl’d, 
Who spread jhis glory o’er the world, 
A spacious qIVER widely flows, 

And claims its praise where’er it goes; 
In winding ytreams its waters glide, 

A avental turn’s a cork-screw’s pride ; 

A ‘rake applicd, in meads of hay, 
Carries light] substances away; ~ 
‘This suits a iriver, I suppose, 

For straw upon its surface flows. 


! 
i 
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| 
' 
| 
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Columbian Parnassiad, 127 
Til. Chapter of JOB paraphrased, 


i ie. with anguish, thus in plaintive lay 
Job op’d his mouth, and curs’d his hapless day :—— 
Let deep confusion shade that hateful morn, 
And that day perish wherein I was born; 
Be that night cover’d with eternal shame 
Which did a son’s conception first proclaim ; 
Let horrid darkness dwell upon that day, 
And God, in anger, its first dawn survey: 
Oh may no glad’ning beam its light renew, 
But shadows, death and gloom obscure its view; 
May clouds eternal its return deform, 
And black’ning heav'ns affright the world with storm ; 
That night let cHads in his realms replace, 
And from the sacred rolls of time erase ; 
May it be never with the year combin’d, 
Nor with the montlis or a be ever join’d: 
Dull be that night, may never joyful strain 
Be heard therein, but dismal silence reign; 
May mis’ry’s offspring, in each rising groan, 
Curse that sad night, whene’er they curse their own: 
And wretches (by disast’rous scenes misled) 
Curse that dark day, while woes around them spread: 
Oli may its twilight see no glimm’ring star! 
Bat darkness cover all the hemisphere, 
No feeble ray of-ligzhe to glad the eye! 
Nor morn, half opting, tinge th’ orient sky! 
Because that night brought on my mother’s throes, 
And introduc’d me fo this scene of woes. 
Ah! why not perish, an-untimely birth? 
Or sink in infant years to parent earth? 
Why did the knees/officiously receive 
With cruel care? or breasts their nurture give? 
Else quiet in the tamb I now had lain, 
(Where sleep, with ‘rest and silence, hold their reign) 
With kings and priyces, who ambitious claim 
Sepulchra monumets to grace their name ; 
With sovereign potentates who once possess’d 
The varied treasures of the wealthy east; 
Or like th’ abortive—I had never been; 
Or like the infants;who no light have seem. 
There the oppressdr’s cruelties must cease ; 
And there the wedry ever are at peace; 
There prisoners rest within the silent tomb, 
Nor hear the tyrant’s voice, nor fear his doom: 
Both small and great unnotic’d there remain, 
And the poor slave no longer drags his chain. 
Why should the day with roscate light arise, 
And cause the wretched who in sorrow les, 









‘ 
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(While terror. and distress around him roll} | 
To loathe his life in bitterness of soul? vit 
21 They long for death, his gloomy haunts explore} 
More anxious for his stroke than India’s store; { 
22 'These—these rejoice—full rapture glads their eye! 
As they in silence to the grave draw nigh. 
2 What is my life? I see no glim’ring light; 
3 pa , § : r & 
But, horror and despair my soul affright: 
24 The food, I eat is tainted with my groans, 
And, likd o’erflowing floods, I pour my moans. 
25 Ye bodiniy fears! for T indulg’d your train; ' 
My deep ‘anxiety was hot in vain; 
For now/{I suffer what so much I fear’d; 
This is the ill which oft before appear’d ; ! 
26 I knew no safety in my Lab thea state, 
Nor e’er ‘did selfish ease my life await; | 
t 






— 







ee 


But (tremblingly alive to ev'ry woe) 
Affliction’ keenest scen¢s await me now. 


‘ 
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TRANSLATION of the ITALIAN SONNET in the Columbian Magazin 


~ 


} ‘ 
for Fune, 1787-—Inscribed tohis Excellency General Washington, 
By Sig. Dominico Bertini, of Florence. —. 
iret 
Cy eon: my country, heaw’n—my fondest car 
For her each danger of the fieldwLll share 
No vena] thought my panting bosom knew,” 
When in her cause the glitt’ring blade I drew. 
If, in the struggle by stern fate decreed 
But, Oh! may heav’n avert it! she shou’d bleed} 
And fall’ a victim to oppression’s blow, 
Her fate be mine—she: falls with glory too. ; 
Freedom) in smiles erst spread her blessings far—, 
(But now: thou groan’st beneath th’ assault of war} 
Those blessings to renew throughout the land, 
And givé thee from a} wretched venal band, 
My life 1 now devote,——each dearest tie, 
To shiel\l thee and haya thy liberty: 
Rome’s gncient wortbies point the path to fame, 
And Fabian virtues thy attention claim. 
Rous’d by the call, thy numerous heroes arm; 
Their briv’ry shall repel each latent harm, 
While laurels, ever green, their brows adorn, 
To latest ages shall ‘their names be botne. 


' 
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FRANC & 
Paris, 08. 6th, 1788. 
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M GOIS, professor of the toyal 
; @ academy of painting and sculpture 
of Paris, has produced, under'the direction 
and on principles of M. Vincent, professor 
of the Véterinian school, the model of a flead 
horse, complete in all the minutest parts of 
anatomy. He proposes to exhibit many 
other animals in the same mabner, so ab- 
solutely neceflary to painters ad sculptors. 
Some few days ago mr, Ne¢kar sent for 
the gentlemen whose duty it is to pay the 
dividends at the guildhall of Paris, to the 
holders of public stock, and gave them di- 
rections to behave with politeness and affa- 
bility to the annuitants—* J will send you 
to-morrow,” said he, ** 1,500,000 livres; 
that sum, with what you have already in 
hand, will enable you to zo én with your 
payments to the end of the month: with 
the first you will begin at the letter A, and 
fo on; with the second you will discharge 
the demands that have become due on the 
treasury, during the last six mouths, Gen- 
; Uemen, I rely upon your zeal for duc exe- 
* €ution of these instructions.’’—These in- 
; struétions were given on the gsit of last 
month, Mr. Neckar has since sent notice 
» to the same gentlemen, that they should be 
: supplied with a much larger’sum, by the 
> Beginning of the present month ; so that 
‘ apa provisions will be mad for all pub- 
; He payments ‘till the meeting of the states- 
{ general, t 
; . Mr. Neckar is going to open anew loan 
t #0F 100,000,000 of livres; the interest of 
which he will pay without any new tax. 
A fund has been established in) France ari- 
sing from the estates of suppressed con- 
vents, retrenchments in the king's hous- 
hold, &c. and from the produce of some 
church livings, in the gift of the crown, 
which produce, during vacancy, between the 
death of one incumbent and presentation of 
another, belongs to the king.: This fund 
Produces at present 5,000,coo livres a year; 
that it may be encreased to 10j000,000, the 
king has agreed that he will not present to 
any of those livings (chiefly abbeys and pre- 
Cot.Mac. Vor. ILI. No. 2. 
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The Chronicle, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


bends in cathedral churches, without cure 

of souls) for three years. 

The several provinces are again in tumult, 
on the -subjeét of their eleétion to send re- 
presentatives to the states-general. They 
insist on the old form, which admits a 
greater number of deputies to the natidnal 
assembly than either the crown or the no- 
bles are inclined to allow them. The pet- 
liament of Brittany has published a decree, 
concluding in these words :—** every mi- 
nister who advises the crown against the an- 
cient manner of assembling the states of the 
kingdom, 1s a traitor to his country.” 

The ifland of St. Domingo living peti- 
tioned for leave tosend nine deputiesto the 
states-general of France, we now under- 
stand it isfinally refused. 

Nov. 23. An arret is published of this 
date allowing the free importation of grain 
into France, in consequence of the destruc. 
tive storm of last summer. 

“* The apprehension of a want of corn 
has induced the council to turn their eyes to 
foreign supplies. and to shew their prefer- 
ence of receiving from us, they have passed 
the enclosed arret, giving a premium on 
wheat and flour from the United States for a 
limited time.” 

ARRET of the council of state of the kingy 
to encourage by bounties, the importation 
of wheat and flour, coming from the Uni+ 
ted States of America. 

November 23, 1788. 
Extraé& from the regifters of the council of 
State. 

The king, unwilling to negle& any means 
that may encourage, during this year. the 
importation of foreign grain, has judged it 
proper to grant bounties to those who fhall 
import into bis kingdom wheat and flour, 
coming from the United States.of | merica: 
to provide for which, the teport being heard, 
the king in his council has ordained, and 
does ordain as follows: 

ARTICLE I. 

There thall be paid.to all French or fo- 
reign merchants, who, from the 15th of 
February next to the goth of June following 
fhall import into France, wheat and whe: 
flour, coming from the United States « 
America, a bounty of thirty sous for eve 
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quintal of wheat,| and forty sous for every 
qvintal of flour. | The said.bounties shall be 
paid by the receivers of the farm duties, in 
the ports of the ‘kingdom where the said 
grain and flour fhall arrive, on the declara- 
tions furnished by the captains of the ves- 
sels, who shall be bound to aunex thereto a 
legal copy of the; manifest, and the 'certifi- 
cates of the magistrates of the place where 
the lading shall have been made. 
ARTUCLE IL. 

All vessels, witheut distin€tion, which, du- 
ring the space of tine above mentioned shall 
import into the kingdom wheat and flour 
from the said United States of Aracrica, 
shall be exempted from the freight-duty, on 
account of the saidj mmportations. His ma- 
jesty charges the uttendants and commissa- 
ries, &c. to attend'to the execution of the 

present arret, which shail be printed, é&c. 
Done at the cojncil of state of the king, 

his majesty) being present, ticlG at 

Versailles the 23d of Novetnber, 


1788. ; 
Signed, LAURENT VILLEDEUIL. 
De. 1. We caw speak from authority 
that the states-general of France will not 
meet till the month of may next. The no- 
t bles are expetted ¢o finish their sitting the 
2 8th inst. i 

Mons de Brienne: has resigned his place 
of secretary at war :! he retires with a pen- 
sion as usual, but to this is added, what is 
not very usual under.such circumsiances, one 
of the richest governments in France, La 
Guienne. ; 

The cold has beer! so excessive for some 
days, that the thermdmeter is nine degrees 
below the freezing point, 

_ An arret is published, allowing the free 
Importation of grain, 

Verfailles, Nov. 12.: Mr. Messier, alveady 
celebrated by his disciveries in astronoiny, 
discovered anew comet on the 26th of No. 
vember, in the morning. on the paw of Ur- 
sa Major, near the stdr Psi, having atail be. 
tween 2 and gdegrecs in length; but iz is 
not yet vifible without glasses. At 3 in the 
morning it had 167 degrees of direct ascen- 
sion, and a8deg of Yeclination. It is:si- 
tuated on the space bdtween the two stars 
preceeding the square pf Ursa Major, or on 
_ the line which on the pther fide points to- 
_ swards the polar star, 


ENGLAND. 
Another fur-trade might be established 
_ @n the western coast of America, that would 
be the means of founding a pew manulac 
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tory in that country, Fhe furs of the 
coast are so far superior to those of Hudson's, 
bay, as not toadmit of comparison, Som 
ships have sailed from this countr in the 
pursuit ; but the proteétion and aid of 
vernment Is necessary to give perma: 

the plan. i | , 

Of the furs brought froin that coast by 
Capt. Cook’s officers some curious expetie 
ments have been made: the texture is so 
fine, that very beautiful gloves and stock. 
ings, and acloth as fine as ah Indian shawl, 
were manufactured from th¢m, 

London, Nov. 28, 1788. THe insanity of the 
king has excited a preat polXical ferment a 
toa regency, which now becomes necessary, 
It is generally allowed, that the prince of 
Wales, as hetr apparent, hata natural right 
to this high office, and, though in some 
measure opposed by mr. ‘Pitt, he will, 
doubtless, assure the reins ¢f government, 
Whenever this point is settled, another wil 
come before parliament, viz j the guardian 
ship of the king’s person, is ex 
three guardians will be appognted, namely, 
the queen, the lord chancellcr, and the 
archbishop of Canterbury. 4 © 

The last messenger who sét Out for the 
continent carried iettersfrom fis royal high- 
ness the prince of Wales, th the Ilague, 
Berlin, and Denmark, i i 

Dec, 2. This evening’s gazette will contath 
an order for court mourning fof ai princess 
the house of Mecklenburg, “ ¥y ORDER 
the prince of Wales, with the ‘gpfrobation 
the Queen”? This onder, although made 
upon a trivial circumstance, ylawly shews 
that it is already settled that wpe! public ab 
fairs will becommitted solely %o 4 regent, 

/ Extraordinary as the circumstance of mr, 


‘Weatherly of Bow being delitered of two 


children, at the advanced age of fifly-stx, we 
seem, there is a woman wh '8 indu 
with the privilege of serving she clerks in 
the Long room with fruit, whose age 
equal to that of Mrs. Weatherls who has 
recently blessed her husband, who is near 
seventy, with three children at on} birth. He 
is her fourth conjugal partwer; hy all 
whom she has had issue, and Hy the pre- 
sent one is likely still further! to increase 
the number of his majesty’s lidge subjells 
She has been known a presyas on ° 
tron between forty aad yeats, 2 
acquired the Pank: Rere a? the (yulom- Hi 

omona, , 

Dec. 5. The list of the ordinary of the 
Mavy, assent upto the admiralty yn Wor 
day, is as follows ; a 
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PlymouthThirty-seven ships of the 


Some [ line, one of g@ guns, eleven frigates, and 
yn te , six sloops. : ie i 
of go ;  Portsmouth--forty-seven ships of the 
ency to ; fine, woot 5° guns, twenty-four frigate-, 

‘ ten sloops and two cutters . 


Chatham—-Thirty- ix ships of the line, 


ast : * 
mo | : six of 50 gums, twenty-three frigates, and 
a gat Nine ships of the: line, two 


. of 50 gum, six frigates, four skoops, and 
+ two cutters, 

’ Woolwich-—One ship of fifty.gune, six- 
; teen frigate, and.even sloop’. | 

; eventeen frigates, three sloops, 
, and two cutter’. 

+ Total of the ordinary at the ceveral ports : 
{ one hundred and thirty <hips of the 
? ine, twelve of 50 gun-, ninety: seven fri- 
: gates, thirty-:even sloops, and ‘seven cut- 
: rr. 
; Kireehips, bombs, and yaclits, all go 
j under the denomination of sloops. The 
; return from Plymouth, Port-njouth, and 
are made by their commiflioners, 


Dublin, OF. 14, 1788. The great measure 
of reduciug the national intere tof money, 
; from six to five per cent. comes forward 
, Marly next seflion. 

Codiz, Of. 12, 1788. The Dragoon fri- 
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te has jut arrived here from Calao, and 


a 


i k to Europe Don Hipolite Ruez, 
Don Joseph Pabon, and Don Isidor Galvez, 
: Commissioned by the king to make botanical 
(Tesearches in Peru, These gemlemen de- 
parted from Cadiz in Odtober 1777. Since 
i that time they have traversed the vat pro- 
:winces of Peru, aad examined the pre duc- 
‘tions of the three kingdom , Viz. fo sils, 
;mineral , and metal , agreeably to the defire 
‘and instruétions of the first. bojanical pro- 
‘fes or in Madrid, and have ent furious col- 
to the ministry of the Iudies, parti- 

of vegetables, accompanied with de- 

drawings, which'were made 

haste, to repair the losses occasioned 
- by war, the fire which consunied part of 
jhe manuscripts and specimen plants at Ma- 
Caro, and by the loss of the ship St. Petro 
id Aleantara, of had 52 cases of these 
: on board. The frigate which 
: brought the three Se aoa has on 
jboarda number of plants, corigus desigos, 
the Ge.cription of 2000 plafts, most of 
Mase newly di cavered—ahd 23 ca es, 


smoiaining 70 live shrubs, ina ghod siaie 
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Venice, Nov. 14. The republic has ors 
dered a squadron of 11 men of war, and 
6,000 land-forces to be ready to aét on any 
emergency for the purpose of defending the 
state of Ragu-a, which had :ometime ago 
concerted measures with the r-public to 
throw off the Torkish yoke; and in con e+ 
quence of which had refused the usual uc 
cours to the Ottomans, who, in turn, have 
set on the Montenegrins to attack them. 


GERMANY. 

Gottengen, Sept. 1788. A curious pros 
duétion ha: been submitted to the academy 
of cience- here, entitled, Deconverte intere 
ressante Bureau Chirographique, in which is 
the following description of the bureau : 
It i, about fifteen inche. in length, twelve 
im breadth, and. four in height; it is pers 
feétly secret in all its parts, and no per on 
can openit, who has not been first instructed 
in the mean>. 

This mechanical invention has six diffe- 
rent effeéts, 1. A person may write his 
thoughts, without the spectator being able 
to read the character: ; the same thing nvay 
be done by blind per ons. Those whe 
see may use it in the night time, with or 
without candles, and have no fear of com< 
mitting an error in the writing. They may, 
at plea ure, leave off where they began, and, 
at the same time, abandon it to public in- 
spection, without entertaining any appre- 
hension, that what they have written will 
be known. 2. We may write the wrong 
way, soas to read what we have written by 
refle@tion. g. All characters may be imt- 
tated, the hand-writing formed after the 
best model, and plans and designs copied 
with the greate t exattness. 4. Music may 
be ak with perfect correttne:s and ce- 
lerity. §g. We may throw on paper our 
thoughts by night a: well a: by day, efface 
and change them at plea-ure, and write; 
with the greatest dispatch, a discourse ra- 
pidly pronounced. 6. Thi machine has 
stil! another effeét—which the artist reserves 
for the knowledge of sovereigns and mi- 
nisters, whenever the secret shall be ne- 
cessary. 2 ; 

' To the preceding description is annexed 
the report of the royal academy of sciences 
at Brus:els, Mr. Hubin, watchmaker, at 
Finy, in‘the bishopric of Liege, is the aue 
ther of this invention, The academy hav- 
ing praised its simplicity and use, remark, 
That the first effeét may be advantageous 3 
the second, amu ing ;-—the third, -ubjett to 
many inconvenicacies in the practice ;~-the 
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fourth and fifth, ¢xaggerated ; that the me- 
thods employed by the inventor have merit, 
aud the machine may be brought 20 per- 
feciion. : 

Brussels, Dec. 6, The emperor, in order 
to encourage thejart. and .cience:, ha. es- 
tabli hed here aj:ociety of experymental 
physic; the deaga of which is to repeat 
doubtiul experiments, and to make new 
ones. especially sch as may be u.eful to 
manutactures, trade, and art». 

Numerous as the advantages gained by 
the Turk. over the Imperial troop) have 
been, yet in all the accounts publi hed at 
Vienna, the Ottoman: have ined denied 
every warlike requ;site, but courage. There 
are not, however,). wanting circum tances, 
which prove to a demon tration, that Turk- 
ash policy ha in: the field often been too 
much for Au triad di.cipline. The havock 
made ou each other by twocolumns pf the 
Imperial army, on'the nightof thetwenty- 
first of September, ;is in point, . 

It wa nettles effet skein but of a 
jodicious maneeuvre praéti ed by the sera- 
skier. A private ‘etter from a per on of 
the fir t consequence ip Vienna, thu» re- 
lates it ; { 

‘* There is rea én to suppose that the 
vizir had gained imtelligence of the route 
the Imperial army! intended to take on its 
retreat, im consequence of which almost 
every pas , where aj few traops could har- 
rass an army, was pre-occupied by the 
eoemy, and every| coppice lined. ‘This 
greatly annoyed thé Austrian troops,: and 
occasioned no incow-iderable los of men 
aud bagyage. The two columns, whichen- 
gaged each other on the 21 t of September 
at night, were marching nearly parallel, at 
the ditance of a Quarter of an English 
mile, and near the place where the dreadful 
carnage took place,‘divided by a narrow 
coppice, so little incumbered with wood, 
that during day light,an obje& of any con- 
siderable eatgeiude right distinguished 
to its extremity. In this coppice were about 
40° Turkish infantry, two squadrons of 
cavalry, with four held pieces, and two 
howitzes. The Turk» thus posted, made 

two very brick —* on the van of the 

columns, which apptoached at nearly the 
; , Same time, Darknes: and fear comsitared 
, eqnally to deceive the Imperialict:, who 
being ordered to face 4nd charge the enethy, 
obeyed. The Turkish detachment sill 
continued the attack! with much shew : of 
reolution and some eftegt, particularly from 
their artillery. which; was served in a way 
scidom experienced, frm the Ottomans, and 
| 
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produced much slaurhter!—Roth ecluniy 
thus amused, continued to} advance in a die 
rect line a each othr; the Turks te 
treating in good order, anf paini 
onthat flask which had vg a 
the advance of the columnd, wholly disap. 
peared at the moment m which the oppog 
flank. came in comatt, whb not doubi 
but cach was the enemy, pPegan- am attack 
which foon became general along the ling; 
and the artillery now conjing up the car 
nage was horrid—tertainl} hot les than 
2o0e.men. Jt was near:even minutes that 
the column were cngaged With each other, 
ard at lat discovered by 4 party of cia» 
eurs, who were ordered 14 attack anemi- 
nence, trom which two pice: of cannog 
were direéted with a skill ir too dreadful, 
This they carried, after a vigorus defence, 
having first killed nearly th’: whole of ig 
ceetier>. and thu, f gheir uppo-ed 
prisoners, dicovered the ‘fatal gintake 
which had been committed.) ; 
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POLAN }. 

Warsaw, Of, 12, 1788. ;M. Louis de 
Buckholiz, the Prussian mhnister at this 
court has delivered a declaration of ‘his 
date from the king his ma Ser, threatning 
war with the republic, if & should join 
Rus ia against the Turk» :—+-~ at thesame 
time offering to Poland the friendship and 

roteétion of Prussia in cate tre former 
Gascon shail refuse its aid tb the powert 
now at war with Turkey, | 

Nv. 5. In consequence of; the P-ussian 
declaration, and appearances Sucrecaing tt 
the Russian ambassador delivered this day 
the following declaration : viz} 

TH E ambassador extraorqinary of her 
majesty the empre:s of all . Russias hes 
hitherto observed the mo t pro’ found silence. 
and has wot made the lea t rppre entation 
against any of the resolutionsiot the ilu. 
trious states assembled, “itt, have 


~> Mere 
al ial + eat 
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already infringed the coa-titutida | agreed om 
between the three caurtsin 1476, without 
howevcr, offering any direct attck on theact 
of ‘guarantee of 1775. The on of the em 
press having, always contained evident 
proofs of her amicable intentipns towards 
the Poli h nation, the undersigned w 
never tosce himself reduced to she disagree 
able necessity of protesting agdin.t any a 
tempt to the form of government solemaly 
conlirmed by the treaty of the agt of guarat- 
tee in 1775. Yet nevertheless,} an, attempt 
of this nature being contained <n mauy 
the projects which have a devign ;to establish 
a permanent diet, and to suby also all the 


ic 










: form of ment; the undérsigned is 
the nece sity of declaring i the name 
Imperial maje-ty, that, although it 
not be without regret that she w'th- 
from the king and the illustrious re- 
ic) the friendship which she) ha- avow- 
che will be forced to con ider a an in- 
ion of the treaty, the least change in 
the constitution of 1775 i 
sTACKELBERG. 
Nov. 4. The king and diet act ynanimous- 
hy every thing, and have already given 
empress to understand, th¢y must be 
+ considered as a neutral and iidependant 
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Nation, 

The stroke evidently brought about by 
the king of Prussia, who keeps his troops 
' ready for action, cannot fail of ¢ausing the 
’ Turks to persist in the prosecution of a war 
in which they have hitherto appeared to 
maintain an evident superiority. ; 

Nov. 15. The following note was yes- 
: terday presented by order of the states to 
: gount Stackelberg, the Russian rninister. 

» © Phe uuiderwritten, by order of the se- 
, Fene safes assembled, have the; honour to 
remit the present note to his :excellency 
; Count Stackelberg, ambassador’ from her 
; ai the empress of all the Russias, 
i and to beseech ins august sovereign to give 
+a fresh proof of the regard she nas always 
expressed for the weltare of this country, 
\ by ordering her troops to evacuate it. 
+ “The said serene states flatter them- 
» Selves, that her imperial majesty will, with 
; her usual goodness, agree with them, and 
think chat so great an army, however well 
i disciplined itmay be, must be ber:hensome 
i to the country and that its stay thay beside 
; furnisix the Ottoman court with a plausible 
— for causing their troops to enter 
, ikewise, andeven making this ¢ountry the 
j theatre of war, which must inevitably be 
: the ruin of it. 
t “The well known magnanimity of her 
‘owe majesty, will make her }with plea- 
) Sure seize this opportunity of iproving to 
j the Polish aioe, thee those who het re- 
or te her pone are sureto be succe:s- 
ful. She will thereby be sure to acquire 
«the gratitude of all the nation, whose sen- 
sUments of veneration are already, known to 
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} This note. was 
i hily of the 14th instant by prince Czarto- 
v isky, nuncio from Volhynis. 







vas sw EDEN, | , 
The polite and elegant war now carrying 
@0 between this power and Denmark 16 a 
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non-descript. We have heard of offensive 
war—of defensive war—of civil war (which 
thi , with all itscivility, does not re cmble)- 
—of a war of po ts—of a war of pots des 
chambres ; but noae of thee can be compar- 
ed toa war like the present,—in which one 
army pull off their hats to the other, and 
declare upon their honour that they are 
friends, earnestly entreating them at the 
same time to decamp.—I. it, then, to be 
called a war of love and friad:hip—a war 
of ceremony—a war of alliance—or a wat 
pour paffer le tems ? 

Gottenburgh, Now. 1, 1788. The conven- 
tion which wa, to have expired on thé 16.h 
of O@ober, was further prolonged to the 
1gth instant, and since that period ha been 
again continued to the 15th of May, 1789. 
This prolongation i. the first article of the 
new treaty; the -econd i-, that the Swedes 
shall take pos-ession of the place one day 
afterthe Dane have quitted them; thirdly, 
that there hall not be a Danish soldier left 
in Sweden by the 13th of November ; 
fourthly, that the sick shall be sent out of 
Sweden free and unmolested; fifthly, that 
notice hall be given fifteen days both before 
the expiration of the truce, or in case of 
any thing being undertaken afterwards ; and, 
sixthly, all places are to he delivered up ia 
their tormer state, 


DENMARK, 


Swedish note. 


Translation of the rote delivered by the Sruedish 
ambassador. {rom baron Spreng porten, to count 
Bernstorsf, prime minister at the court of Co- 
penhagen. 

The king has rot but with surprise, seen 
the arguments which count Bernstorif has 
alledged in the note, which he by order of 
his Dani h maje-ty, delivered the 1gth of 
September last, and which contains— 

« That as long as the auxiliary troops or 
thips that are to act against Sweden, do not 
surmount the stipulated number, and that 
the re t of the Danish forces do not. com- 
mit any hostilities, the king of Swedea has 
no ground of complaint.” — 

‘| his argument. his Swedivh majesty does 
not think to be according to the law ke pt by 
all nations, and against which the king has 
ordered the underwritten to prote t ia the 
strongest manner. Nevertherless, being in- 
clined to peace, aad in order to frte the sub- 
jeéts of both kingdoms from unnecessary 
plood-shed-—in a. moment, that the recon~ 
ciliation with the best appearance have pe~ 
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nm toreore peace in the north, his Swe- 
orth majesty will, for the present, set aside 
all enquiries for arguments, and alone stick 
to the promise deciared in the note; his 
Danish many had {no hostile or other in- 
tentions: for the rest, as the king also 
will confide to whatjhas been represented to 
him on the subject by Mr. Elliot, envoy and 
minister plenipotentiary, his majesty wish- 
ed to prevent the mischief which the farther 
exertion of the wai wil) occa ion to both 
kingdoms : His Swedish majesty, dectares 
to continue in each with his Danish majesty, 
until he sees the copsequences of the pre- 
gent negociations that are commenced, to 
restore peace between Sweden and Rvsia, 
which his Danish majesty believes to be the 
ebject of his wishts; His majesty the 
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king of Sweden will therefore confine him 
self with force to repel the aux\liarics already 
entered into in this kingdom} 
(Signed) 2 | 
Sere NbPoR TEN,” 
® 


Copenhagen, October 5, 1788 


} 
WEST-IND{ES. 

famaica; Montego-Bay. Deci 6. We ae 
informed that on thursday Panga the 
Solebay frigate arrived at Lipnavnica from 
Barbadoes, with an account af the Charog 
man of war, and two other 44 gun ship, 
all armed in flute, being arriv4d at the last 
mentioned 1 land on the 25'h $lt. having og 
board 800 troops for this toler aud a con 


siderable number for Dominic ‘. 


i 
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UNITED 


The enlightened spirit of philosophy, 
that is diflused throughout the countiies 
of Europe, has been produétive of the 
most salutary consequences, and not only 
religious toleration has beenthe necessary 
result, but the traces of arbitrary despo- 
tism, are, in consequence gradually wear- 
ingaway. The Frehch monarch is now 
conced ing to his subjects, and instead of 
establishing a system of absolute despo- 
tism in his dominion}, as advised by his 
late ministers, is acting upon the broad 
principles of renovating the ancient Galic 
constitution, The states of Brabant have 
asserted their proper rights, and have 
Jately prevented a glaring encroachment 
wpon the native privileges. The Swedes 
are jealous of the step lately taken by 
their sovereign, as being diametrically 
opposite to the princivlesof their consti- 
_ tution and the ardeht flame of rational 
liberty, and equitable government, is 
Spreading through Eusope and America. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bofton, Feb. 4. The electoys for this 
state of a president and vice-president of 
the United States, have this day unani- 
miously given their jvotes for general 

Washington as the former, and Joha 

Adams as the latter. , 

_  eb.6. The house! of representatives 
took into consideration the propriety of 
passing an aét preventing the cee son of 

anintestate to inherit by descent any 

‘more than any ‘other child. A bill for 


STATES. 


that purpose had two readings, and 
tuesday was appointed for thq third reads 
ing of the same. : 

Feb. g, We are informed that Mr, 
Thomsen of Charlestown, okt Mr. Cox 
of this place, who were concerned io 
building the bridge across Cubs _ River, 
sailed for Ireland a few day~ since; and 
if the parties agree respeting dre building 
a bridge over the river Foyle, shat miessts, 
Thomson and Cox will retgre to this 
country, where the materials|wili be cole 
lected, and carried over by them to kre 
land, for the purpose befrrembnvinhed 

Batradl of a letter from London, died Dee. 3. 
** | hope you are not cone rhed in any 
of the voyages from your countity to Asia 
¥ou may rest assured that veby pointed 
orders have been sent by the board of 
control to the different presigencies, to 
prevent the American ships frym trading 
at the settlements belonging to the Britislt 
East-India company.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford, Feb, 2. At sun-rife, Paren- 
heit’s: thermometer was ‘28* below? 
which is 4% colder than has before been 
known in this town. i 
Feb. 4. The eleétors for thi state of 
a president and vice-presidert of the 
United States met, and votefl as fol- 
lows : 
For Gener at WaseinG 
jour ADAMS { 
AMUEL HUNTINGTON} a 
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| WEW.YORK. | 
him | gematof i letter from Bermuda, dated Now 
rady i 7a vember 23, 1788. 


“© Oar new government has orders to 
garrison this islandin the stionz¢st man- 
iner possible Every piace is now fortifi- 
ted that is considered as necessary; but 
 Norwhat veason I ¢annot tell. We have 
: L quantity of military storgs lately 
Bh , and a greater supply is expected, 
‘together with a number of trdops and 
ithree ghard-ships of 40 runs each.” 

; Rb1a. The two houses of législature 
have hud another conference oni the sub- 
Heet of appointing senators, whicn after 
tmuch debate, the assembly adhered to 
their bill, and the scnate to theit amend- 
‘ments---in consequence of which, this 
‘last attempt to obtain a representation of 
i state in the senate of the United 
States, has failed. 4 

i PENNSYLVANIA. ° 

? An account of the BCRTHS and BURIALS in 
the united churches of curist-cuuRCH 
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‘ 
! t T, PETER’, tm Philadeldhia, from 
. | Dende 25 1787, to December. 25) 1788, 
t wz, ; 
f Sie s Males 80 
) ‘ 
datten 
{ 174 
Burial Males — 
| bb bs } Females | 68 
128 
Buried under one year ; gk 
i From one to three f tg 
; rom three to five : 5 
‘From five to ten 3 
} From ten totwenty 3 
' From twenty to thirty ‘ 7 
} From thirty to f } 13 
} From forty to fifty 19 
; From fifty to sixty 7 
i rom sixty to seventy 27 
: rom seventy tocighty 3 
| Fromeighty toninety 8 
$ 
} 





The diseases and casualties this year in Chinist- 
Church and $t. Peter's 

Apoplexy : 

Bilious cholic 

Childbeg 

‘Cramp 


Dro 

Tore 
Decay 
Fins ; ; 


+ 
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Fever 5 
Flux t 
Hives 4 
Hooping cougts I 
Imposthume 3 
Killed 32° 
Locked jaw 2 
Mortification I 
Nervous tevet * 
Old age 2 
Purging and vomiting 1° 
Pleurisy 2 
Palsy 2 
Small-pox 6 
Sore throat 4 
Suddenly x 
Teeth and worms 5 
CHRISTENInNES 
St. Paul’s 5% 
Swedes 9 
First Presbyterias 49 
Third do. 125 
Scotch do. 11 
Moraviahs 5 
German Lutherans 42 
German Reformed 130 
Roman Catholics 225 
Jews 3 
BYVURIAL S& 
St. Paul te 
Swedes . 15 
First Presbyteriam 
Second do, % 
Third do. 33 
Scotch do. 6 
Moravians 6 
People called Quakets 136 
Baptists 14 
German Lutherans 159 
German Reformed 7% 
Roman Catholic 147 
Society of Free Quakers 12 


Jews 2 
Christenings this year, 119°. Burials, 1036. 
Strangers Teecylopartand—U¥hieen, 62— 

Blacks, 136. 

Some persons who are concerned in 
islands and marshes on Delaware and Che~ 
sapeak bays, can testify, that the waters 
rise higher now than they were accustomed 
to do vieretofore, on those marshes—Of the 
former which had been dramed, some of the 
banks have been gradually rai.ed to such a 
pitch, that it seems almost rmposmible to raise 
them higher; the water: have broken others 
down, so that same parts are cow under 
water, which used to be fast land. 

An account of several instances of the 
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same kind, happening in different parts of 
Europe, have beer lately publi hed, to form 
an hypothesis, in order to hew that these 
inundation. are periodical; the author of 
which might havé mentioned many more 
in diilerent quarters of the globe, per- 
haps enough to shew, that all parts of 
the earth bordering on the ocean have been, 
at particular times, subject to such inunda- 
tions, some tracesof which are perceivable 
even in the hi tory of countries of which 
we have the least; knowledge; as will ap- 
pear from the fqllowing extract from a 
“General Description of China” shewing 
what happened 4 hog during the reign of 
the Emperor Xunus. 

*“ The emperot was troubled by what 
means to repel the high waters which 
threatened to overflow the lower part of 
the country. After many experimeats, he 
gave order at lat to one Quenius to. cart up 
a bank again’t thd same; but he not being 
able to perform it, and leaving the same im- | 
imperfect, the charge of the work wa: com- 
mitted to his son Yvus, who, in the space 
of thirteen year ‘ effected it, to the great 
accommodation df the inhabitants, | 

York, Jan. 28:; The rev. mt Campbell, 
principal of the York academy, has in his 
possession a complete model of a roving 
and spinning mathine, to be used in the 
manufacturing of cotton, and which may 
be made to run from one to ten thousand 
spindjes. The constru€tion is very curi- 
ous, and the workmanship elegant.—This 
model is what is called one system: but as 
many systems as; you please mey be erec- 
ted in one frame. It iscommon for one 
boy to attend eizht systems of four or six 
spindles each. ‘The model. is supposed 
to be on the principles of Arkwright’s in 
England. Mr., Campbell is wil!ing to 
treat for the disposal of this machine. 

Philadelphia, Feh. 2. State of the quicksil- 
ver in Farenheit’s thermomceter, yesterday 

and to-day, viz. | 


YESTERDAY. 


De 

At 4 o’cluck, P.M. 10 
we ie Proels - 
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BOT RY ays HH 
TiO-DA Y¥. 
} Degrees, 
At 6 0 clock, P, M. i wee 
pe eel se ele te 
B- is 6 + of 
halfpar8 =. ° 


emer. te 


Fe, 3. Bya preloatil of this date 

it appears that the following petsons ai 

chosen on bebalf of this brate eledtors of 

a president an« vice-president of the Uni. 

ted States—viz. ? 

Edward Hand, Jarkes Wilson, 

George Gibson, prves O'Hara, 

John Arndt, atid Grier, 

Colli on Read, Sarhue! Ports, 

Lawrence Keene, Alejander Graydon, 

Feb, 4. The above gentiemen met a 
Reading, and, on ballotitg for a presi. 
dent and vice-president, thqir votes were in 
favour of i 

General Washington, a§ pre ident—and 
John Adam , a® vice-pre ident. 

Feb. 5. A farmer, near een on the 
Susquehannah, has lately obtained two bar 
rel: of sweet oil (equal in fljvour, it is said, 
to that of the olive) from hickory nuts, by 
expres ion, One half of 4 kernel of the 
smallest *pecie. of this nut, the shell-bark, 
yielded on experiment, gb drops of oil. 
The oil obtained from thee nut has been 
used in diet, and al o burnt, for want of 
worse, in lamps. Every day's experience 
serve: to convince us of the e-ources of our 
country for promoting weilth and happi- 
nes. A manufactory of ; pot-ash, lately 
eftabli:hed at Sunbury, i: ina ae 
condition. —New-York, wy are info ’ 
exported during the last yar, no less than 
13:24 barrels of that valhable article of 
commicrce. é 

The general assembly of. this state made 
a quorom for bu ines . ; 

Feb. tg. A bill is now published for 
consideration for incorporating thi: city. . 

DELAWARE. 

Dower, Feb. 4. This day the thiree electors 
for this state balloted for \a president 
vice president of the United States—and 
were unanimous for ; 

General Washirigton, 
and 
John Jay, esquire. 
‘ 
MARYLAND. 

Clearances from the port of Baltimore, from the 
1st. of January 1788 to thi, rst. of January 
1759. Sih aaa 
sae, 52, Snows 7; Brigantines 126; 

Schooners 276, Sloops 154)’ Total 6155 

Belong, g to ae . 
24 Ships, t29 Brigs, 
28 Sea-Schooners andl Sloops. 

Baltimore, Feb. 17. The }pan for erecting 
buildings in this town for the use of Com 
“gress, fills up with great rppidity, such ™ 
the spirit and patriotism of i citizens 
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naodsbly absent) met and voted for 
General Washington a8 President, 
an 


Hartison, vice president, of the 
United Statcs. 

Baltimore Feb. 10+ The inhabitants of 
this town are subscribing to a: provisional 
loam, fo the purpose of erecting in this 
viwn, a house for holding the sessions, 
ofcgngress;, with other propér buildings 
for the great ofhces of the United States. 
VIRGINIA, 

Richmond, Fan, 26. Returns from the se- 
verat diitricts, excepting one, have been, re- 
ceived by council, of electors for chooling 
on behalf of this state, a prefidént and vice- 

dent of the United States, viz. 
Pride, Wn, Fizbugh, 
riah Johnston, Anthony Walke, 
n Harvie, Patrick Henry, 
ohn Roane, jun. Edward Steyens, 
vid Stuart, Warner Lewis, 
James Wood. . 
No return received for Suffex. 

Fo. 4. This day ten of the twelve 
electors for this state met at the ca- 
tol, for the purpose of chodling a prefi- 
=s Hitetoniea of the Voited States; 
the ballo's stood as follows; | 

For general Wathington; iprefident. 10, 
Joha Adams, wice-prefident, 5, George Clin- 
ton, do. 3, John Hancock, 1, John Jay,1. 

feb 13. Yhe following gentlemen are 
elected representatives in the congress of the 
United States, for this state, vez ; 

Joha Paze, Theodoric Bland. 

. James Madison, jun. Richatd B. Lee, 

Samuel Griffin, Audréw Moore, 

Alexander Whire, 
_ Fredericksburg, Feb §. On monday morn- 
ing the mercury in Fahfenkeit’s thermo- 
meter stood atio dee: 0. ' 

Alexandria, Feb. 12. John Whealing, Agnes 
Campbelland John Stokes, were last Saturday 
detected in counterfeiting Spanish milled 
dollars, badly executed, some of which 
had been passed in this town previous to 
their detection. 


Kentucy. | 

By a letter from Louisville, dated Jan, 
16, 1799, received at Fredéricksburg. it 
i$ said that gen. W—Ik—ns.~—n has fitted 
@ut a small {leet for an expedition to New 
Orleans, consisting of 25 large beats ‘some 
of which carry threepounders, and all of 
them swivels) manned by 15 hands. well 
armed, to fight their way down the Ohio 
and Mississippi into the Gulp of Mexico : 
—that the car goes on board ate chiefly made 
up ef tobacco, flour, and provisiens of all 


? 
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Six,of. the & electors, (2, being kinds, some of which has lain in ware- 


houses these g or 4 years. Y 
Amr. Marter, who was sent by acrown- 
ed head,from Europe, to gathey Knowledge 
in the science of botany~-has made the 
banks of the Ohio and Missisippi the object 
of his mission a! last summer : his collecti- 
on, consists of natural, animal and vege- 
table curiofities. He sets out in afew days 
hence for Kaskaskies, on the Mississip- 
pi, from whence, in company with @ 
French jesuit, he underiak’s to travel by 
land to-California, on the pacific ocean, 
a tour of neat 2000 miles through a coun- 
try. inhabited by unknown savages and 
beas's, and never before traversed by a 
white man---except the attempt made by 
capt. Carver, who, travelled 1500 miles 
without success, from California. If our 
adventurer arrives, he is to proceed to Old 
Mexico, through Peru to Acapulco, and 
thence to the East-Indies-~from whence 
he is to return home by land through 
China, Arabia, Tartary, &c, to his native 
shore.”’ 
NORTH-CAROLINA. 
French-Broad-River, Dece18, 1788. Sevier 
is jut returned from an excursion into the 
Indian country ; he has captured 7 women 
and children, without any person being 
killed on either side. His object was pri- 
soners to redecm those taken at Gallespy’s 
fort. He has dispatched a letter to the ene- 
my offering an exchange, and proposing 
with it to terminate the war. 
SOU FH-CAROLIN 4. 

Ninety-six Dec. 18h. The grand jurors 
for this district have presented, asa GR1EV- 
ANCE OF THE GREATEST MAGNITUDE, 
the many late wterferences of the legislature 
of the state in private contracts between 
debtor and creditor, 

Char'efton Fan: 7. The legislature of 
this state Convened to meet on the 
sth instant, formed # quorum this 
day—when the assembly and senate by 
joint ballot chose, as electors of a president 
and vice-president of the United States, 

general Gadsden, mr. justice Heyward, 

colonel Laurens, mr. justice Grimké, 
general Pinckney Edward Rutledze es. 
and 
A Simkins, esq. 

The honourable Pierce Butler and Ralph 

I2u.i, esquires, were chosen at the same 


time, senators in the congress of the United ° 


States. 
Jun. 16. Asilver mine has been discoe 


vered im the interior country of this siaic, 
the ore of which, on atrial made by a sks! 
ful mineralogist, appears to be cxemey 
rich. 
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Extra of a letter from Bermuda, dated Dec. 

; 18, 1°88 

* Two new ligh{-houses are now ere&t- 
ing; one on the Notth Rock, five leagues 
in the fea, the othe on Rack or Wre k, 
Hill; and we daily look for 500 troops to 
garrison our new foftifications ” 

jan.26, This day Charles Pinckney, ty 
was chosen governod, and Alexander Gil- 
lon, esq. heut. governor of this state—-—— 
and 93 n. Sumpter, judge Burké, doct. Tuck- 
er, Daniel Huger, and William Smith, esqs. 
arcclected representatives im congress. 

Notice to Navigators. 

The commissioners of poilutage for ‘the 
bar and harbour of Charleston, have given 
public notice, that the light-house oppo- 
site the ship-channel of the bar of said bar- 
bour, is now lighted,,and will be regularly 
80 continued. Vessels bound intothe port 
of Charleston, may with safety venture tnto 
7 fathoms water, having the light to dear 
from west to north. | 

GEORGIA, 

The hon. Willian Few, and col. Gunn, 
are appointed senators for this state in 
congress, 

August, Fan. 6. The general assembly 
convened and chose {his honour George 
Walton, esquire, governour of this siave, 
the hon. John Powell. esquire, speaker, aad 
James M. Simmons esquire, clerk of the 
house ; 

Also 
Col. George Hand'ey, 
His honour Gorge Walton, 
John King, ebq. 
Col. John Milzon, 
Henry Osbornk, esq. 

Electors of a president, and vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. ‘ 

Crops have been jood this season :—- 
12 of 15,000 barrels cf rice (which sells at 
10s. 6d. per cwt.) 4,0°0 hhds- tobacco, 
worth 16s, qd. with other produce in pro- 
portion. 

WESTERN TERRITORY. 

We are informed that a treaty has ut 
length been concluded with the Indians, 
by the governor of thé Western Territory, 
on behalf of the United Siates; but are sore 
ry to add that the nugnber of Indians as- 
sembled fell short of dur hopes and expec- 
tations. Parties of the latter continue to ke 
very troublesome on the frontiers. 


MARRIAGES, 
MASSACHUsETTS.~—At Bofton, me, 
David * est to miss Hanhah ¥ atts—rev. Th 
mas Prentiss to miss Mak, Scollay—rmr. Lemy. 
el Tilefon to miss Polly Min Ss 








} 
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t 
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Marriages, mm Deaths. 


At Salem, mr. William Arches to miss Pally 
Daland. ; 
At Roxbury, mr. Benjamin: Corey to miss 
Betsy Ward. PTie 
At Plymouth, capt, Thomay Nicholfon te 
miss Hannah Otis. 
At Stoughton, capt. Elijah Hunter to mrs 
Fare Kilby. ' 
At Bed ord, mr. jeremiah GAdsmith to miss 
Sally Converse 
At Braintree, mr. Eli 
Charlotte Soper. 
CONNECTICUT.—At New+haven, gy, 
FesseRoot junr, to miss Rebecca Fish. 
Ntw-YorK.—At New es mr. Fohn 
Elvy of New Ferfev to miss Schenth, 
_ Pennsytvanra —-AtPhilgdelphia Ren 
jamin Bostock of Barbadves, esq. tamiss Budden, 
daughter ef the late capt. Fames Audden. 
Devaware.—At Dover,m7y Fol ph Sykes 
to miss Angelica Killen. ; 
VikGinsa.—At Richmond. Me rev. Ell 
nah Talley to mrs, Anderson, relick of col John 
Anderson —Merriweather Jones, iy to miss Lu. 
cy Franklin Read. | \ 
A: Norfolk, Daniel Norton,*esq. to miss 
rr Tucker: } 
At Gloucester county, Fravcis Whiting, 
esq. to miss Polly Fox. { 
At Alexandria, mr. Nathan'al Willes to 
miss Mary Cartmill. 
Soutu-CaroLttna —At Icharleston 
doct Thomas M+ Calla of New sey to miss 
Sarah Legaré—mr Isaac Courfe to miss Arn 
Prince— Morris Simmons, esq to miss Elizabeth 
Simmons—mr. Fohn Frederick Gennrich to mss 
Emilia Smith—mr Fehn Lloyd. pynr. to miss 
Mary re Edward Ph. lan to miss Sue 
Jannah Frances Barksdale. 


} 
ii hyden to miss 
; 


2 


Deaths. | 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE At Phrtsmouth, 
mr. Patrick Jones—mrs. Mehitable: Odiorne, a- 
ged 86—mrs. Dorcas Miller—mr. Woseph Tap- 
ley. : 

At Rye, rev. Samuel Parsons, ayed 78. 

At Hollis, miss Lydia Worcest ri 

MAssacuuserts——~At Boston, Tho 
mas Varnum, esq —miss Sally Wildy aged 20— 
miss Lydia Rogers, aged 17—mrk = Rebecca 
Snoton. widow of the late capt. Thoms Snoton— 
rev. Fokn Miller—mrs. Elizabeth Wild, ane 
of deacon Daniel Wild—mr. Ebenezer neclaad— 
mr Fohn Whitten. i 

At Salem, mrs Eunice Samson wife, of 
mr. oseph Samson——mrs Mary ‘slewman— 
mr, Jonathan Ober, aged 22. ‘ 

t Worcester. mrs, Mary M* 
sort of doct Thaddeus M‘Carty.. 4 
At Gloucesier, capt, py nah Ingbrivll, agia 
74 ; 
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At Bridgewater, mr. ams Alen A Bea 


2 : 
At Portland, MIS Elizabeth Fenks. 
At Leominster, sudderly, mr. Fohn Leland, 
i 


5 miss Polly Payne, aged 24. 
At Union, rev. Ezra Horton. 

RHODE-18! AND———-At Newport, miss 
Betsy Marsh, aged 20. 
CONNECTICUT 
denly, mr Daniel Call 
At Newhaven. mr. Stephen \Brostol—mr. 
Jerenaoh Osborn, aged g1—mr Andrew Thomp- 
un, aged 67—-mr Timothy Shzpard, aged 72. 
At Litchfield, mr. Archibald M* Neu’, 


At Hartford, sud- 


80. 
< Pittsfield, mr. Caleb Bull. 

At Newington, mrs. Fane Lusk, aged 
8. ‘ 
AtHadley, mr. Windsor Smith, aged 69. 

At Goshen, the rev. Stephen Heaton, aged 
78, 
_NEW-jarsey——At Elisabeth-Town, 

er Hendricks—mrs Polly, Ogden, wie 


' 


At Salem, mrs Mary Purvidnce, rar 


the late mr. Samuel Purviance—m?+. Robert Ki'il- 
Son. i 


PENNSYLVAN1A——In Lancaster coun- 
ty, mr. Curtis Grubb. i 

DELAWARE At Wilniington, Mr. 
Christopher Hendrickson, aged upwards of 100 
pears, one of the first Swedish setile fs of this places 


Deaths. 
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MARY LAND———At Baltimore, mr. Tho- 
mas Bidwell, aged 73. 

In Baltimore County, mrs. Rachael Car- 
roll, consort of Daniel Carroll, esq. 

Vircinia —A?* Richmond, mrs. Frances 
Read, consort of doct. Read of Hanover-town. 

At Nortolk, mrs. Proby wn fe of mr. PaulP roby. 

SoutH-CaroLina—At Charleiton, the 
hon+ Benjamin Guerrard, formerly governour 
of this state—mr. Audeon St. Fohn—Robert 
Ladjon, esq—mrs. Sarah Chandler, wife of 
doct. Lfaac Chandler—mr. Humphrey Sommers, 
aged 77—mr- John Dill of Goha's Isiand—- 
mr. Kelfey— Fokn Scott, esq attorney at lawe 

At Georgetown, mr, Mordcai Myers. 

On Daniel's Island, mr. William Glen. 

Groxc1a.—Major George Melvin—major 
Fucob Brice; both of the late army. 

ABROAD 

In France, the duke D’ Aiguillon, secretary 
of state at the death of Lewis XIV. 

In England, sir Charles Asgill, bart. 

In. Scotland. Robert Burns, the celebrated 
Sfelf-taught Scotch bard. 

In Spain, the Princess of Portugal, consort 
to the Infar.t of Spain. 

At Revel, the gallant Samuel Greig, a na- 
tive of Scotland, admiral and commander in chicf 
of the Russtan fleet. 

At Sea, on the passage from London to 
Charleston, lady Mary Middi:ton, daughter of 
the unfortunate carl of Cromartie. and relict of 
the late hon. Henry Middleton of South-Carclina, 
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Made in the|City Of CHARLESTON, SOUTH-CAROLI WAsi Made in the City of CHARLESTON, SOWTH-CAROLINA, 
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For Decembér, 1788. For Yanuary, 1789. 
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Clear. : | 1/51 §° 5° 45|N by E—E ese a rain, 
{ ‘ 2i5t 30 O52 ; b E ain, thick fo 
nm { 3 a . oA . be wh 7 Foggy» dentin rain, thunder, an 
Idem. ; 4 62 62 30156 v Rain,cloudy,clear, [lightn, all nigh 
Idem. 5.45 50 46 45N by W Clear, cloudy, 
Cloudy, clear. 6.45 46 30143 go.NW Cloudy, clear. 
Rain, cloudy,clear. : 7/37 47 45:49 | INW Clear. 
Cloudy, clear, cloudy. 8 46 48 gol48 45 WNW Rain all day. 
ony rain, with thunder & lightening. 9,45 51 47 eid Rl clear. 
r. é 10/42 | 2 ‘ 
Stee: cai $ i a ie " a 3° a INW—N by W, core 
f x0! ol46 40 NE oudy, 
choos ‘ i igle8 “ 38 : 7 ; W byS Rain, cloudy, rain, clear. 
Cloudy. 14/37 7 33. 30 SW Clear, cloudy, clear, 
Idem. i i 15.27 30/38 35 | SW Clear. 
Clear 16/31 40 39, SW Clear. 
Cloudy, clear. 17'40 57 9051 | oe ; resi clear. 
sm cloudy. i } aves a 30 . Sw \Clear, , cloudy, [thun, &lightn.all nigh 
idem. 2056 30/64 61 205 W ‘Clear, cloudy, clear, high winds, rai 
Icem. ‘ } 2163 62 59 30SW—E ‘Cloudy,high winds,rain,thund,& light 
Idem ; ; 2a 61 64 30/58 :oSW—W (Clear. [cloudy,thund. & lightening 
Idem, cloudy, rain. : ) 2350 30156 50 30NNE \Cloudy, clear, 
1 Clear. t 2447 30 60 55 goSW (Clear, rain, 
Clear, cloudy. ' ( 2559 3°64 61 SW Clear. 
Hazy, cloudy. 26 65 68 30,62 SW—W Clear. 
Sar. ' 2760 30169 64 SW iClear. 
28.44 Idem ; 2861 62 60 SW Clouay. 
i 29/45 i Clear. ‘ ‘ 29 63 69 6@ sSw—Ww a small rain, clear, 
% Cloudy, lightening. go 62 66 62 Sw—NE—sw loudy, rain, cloudy, high wind, rai 
Heavy rain, with thunder & ligiltoning» 31 49 49 49:49 Ww Sloudy, clear, high winds 
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‘METEOROLOGICALIOBSERVATIONS®” 
; Made at $PRINGMILL, 13Miles NNW. froth PHILADELPHIA, L. 40° 4’ N.| Month of February, 1789. 
ie OME Ae een ee aS 
SA pre wf TER [8121848 1Slwarun, of i ¥ i} 
S paPA SA? Reaumur,. | OF height.+ PREVAILING 5 5 ete 3 and snow : WEATHER, ~ 4 
| Mean degeee. | Degre's moyens. | English fost. s SIS 1S) | French fot. 2 
t Dae fo] Dig. vn| ol Ins ve ve | wim'o, TET PE I) a a} 
i) 3 whNw 3 
2 z . i : ol z : . eo : é Wair, clear, cold, wine y: I ; 
oe a 2 0| 29 I! WN Hoar frost, calm, fair, clear,) 2 7 
5 9 5 i Fair, (cold, windy.| 3 4 
; a - 5 eo NN Over-cast ; 4 
I eet ra 2 4 
6 : 3 . ‘ 7 39 ores Ww Fair, pleasant. 7 
A sieen a | ’ eee Shee aa ae Fair. 6 4 
8} 18 g 5 g : : SS ee Fair and pleasant. 7 | 
9} 34 7 : i : Ww. Over-cast, snow and rainy. 8 4 
10] 93 ¢ | 4 i bee W i Very fair. 9 i 
11] 97 2 ' Cal Very fair. Io 4 
2} 47 | . : = 9 t ICal Ww N Ww Very fair. ws 2 
13 | roe es Cloudy, fair. iz 3 
jo 2 | 8 |ozg 8 6; WNW y? Pats i 
4) 930, erik EA N W Very fair, pleasant, windy. is 7 
Blomy: is | $ ta ay Idem. 14 i 
16]. 328 | + . 7 : 6 C Fair, windy, snow in the night. {15 3 
17/ 26 8 9 He ~ Snowy and overcast, calm. 16 i 
18} ot - ’ / ee Pe N v Very fair, wind blows. 7 4+ 
19 : 4 Oo} 29 tl 9 Calm Over-cast. 18 3 
Pees 44 })929 97) NNE Dver-cas : 
20} 25 2) Uver-cast, snowy. 19 ¢ 
211 38 a! 3 Oo} 29 11 3 NN iE Snowy zo YY 
221 40 9 5 8 9} 3° 8 |Calm NN E Fair. aa Cg 
23 vi 5 3 8 PBs 9 Calm W Over-cast, rainy- 22 ¥ 
241 14 4 . 8 7 to 8 N i. Overcast. 23«C«‘#g 
slog | 7 9 . 3° . WN M Fair, clear, cold. a ¢ 
26} g | os : . a : : Ww a (W Very fair,clear,cold.Wind blows.}o5 
- . © 3 ; idem. Wind blows inthe night.|26 
2 . ¢ ght.|2 
28 z 5 | 2 o| 29 10 6 Yon Over-cast. Wind blows, and vari.|27 
7 'S eo 39 cr 2 N N Over-cast. Changeable wind. [28 
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3 of the foregoing TABLE. 


| %# ‘The Table shews the mean result of two observations made every day, one at sun-rise (at which time it is coldest) 
‘the other at two o'clock, P. M. when the greatest degree of heat bappens here. ‘These extremes are added together 
and divided by two, which gives the mean ‘legree called the temperature of the day : the total of all the observations, divided 
by the r{imber of the days, gives the temperatur’ of the »anth, 

§ When a barometer is perfect] plesbbert the superior surface of the column of mercury is exempt from that concavity, 
‘Or convexity, common in almost all arometers ; consequently it has nearly a plaix or /ewel surface, and gives the truest 
height without difficulty. 


+ To rectify the barameter.—The height of the barqmeter, being never just or exact, but when Reaumur’s thermometer, 
placed at the center of the tube of the batometer, marks the freezing point or 32d degree on Fahrenheit’s scale : it is 
indispensably necessary, that all meteorological observers should understand the correspondence between them, in order 
to rectify this column of ¥ in the barometer-——and whicl:, independent of the weight of the atmosphere, rises and falls 
by the heat and cold which likewise act on it. Hence it has two particular movements, which ought to be distinguished, 
the one from the other, by those who desire to ascertain the weight of the air. 

' Acolumn of ¥ ofabout 30 English inches in height dilates itself five lines (the foot is divided into 12 inches, the inch into twelve 
lines, the lines into sixteenths to adjust the point $f congelation to that of common boiling water. The barometer being 2g inches 
9 lines English, if these five lines are multiplied by 16 it produces 89. Reaumur’s scale, from the point of congelation 
to that of cominon boiling water, is divided into 89 degrees. It is therefore evident that there is too great an agree- 
ment between these two instruments ; andjhence, and from what has already been observed, the one cannot serve to 
rectify the other. ‘To obtain, then, the tru2 height of the barometer, it will be n¢cessary to subtract as many sixteenths 
of a line from the height of the mercury, as Reaumur’s thermometef, placed at its centre, marks degrees above the freez- 
ing point ; and to add as many as shall appear under or below the said point of congelation. [Zero. } 

| It is by this method barometrical observations are rectified, and by which the present table was completed. We must 
carefully bring the inferior surface of the %; in the curve to the line of the leve!, before any observations are made on the 
instrument, a precaution absolutely necessay—for when tne column of the § descends some lines, the inferior surface no 
longer corresponds with the line of the level, and the same happens when the barometer rises. 


} 5 

| * The cypher o placed at the head of the third and fifth tolumns, is the point at which the scale separates both in Fab- 
renheit’s and Reaumur’s. ‘The first divides his scale inte 212 deg. parting from an artificial congelation, @ /arced and 
uncertain point or term; while, onthe contrary), Reaumur divides his scale into 80 equal parts, and separates at the point of 
natural congelation (which is found to be the same over the whole globe) and ascends to that of common boiling water. 

, All the degrees on the second column, fo'lowed by o, aye degrees under theo of Fahrenheit ; and if no o follow they 
are degrees aboye Fahrenheit’s o. 

All the degrees followed by oin the column of Reaumur, are degrees of freezing, condensation, or of cold; those that are 
not followed by oare deg. of dilation or of heat. Reaumur’s o marks the point at which common water freezes. 


| From these explanations it is plain, that ,Reaumur’s thérmometer is preferable to any other in uss: it is simple an¢ 
fxact in construction, valuable for its use in ¢egulating the barometer, and applicable to every part of the world. 


By Perer Le Gaux, at Spring-Miuz, March 27th, 1789. 
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